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CANNEL COAL. 


AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL | 


was discovered by the Advertiser in 1818. Cannel 

Coal was then littleused in London: after surmounting 
much opposition, it has become the principal Cannel 
Coal use gin the Metropolis, and has greatly assisted 
in improving the London gas. Its joint products of 
gas of high illuminating power, and coke of good quality, 
make it one of .he most economical coals known. Itis 
used by all tl.e London Gas Companies, as well as by 
many Proviucial and Foreign. The Crystal Palace was 
lighted frym it in 1851, and the Post-office, Bank, and 
Times Office, are at present. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 

FIRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. 
established in 1804. 

RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL and COKE, 

Bone and Artificial Manures of all kinds. 

Address G. H. Ramsay, Offices, Broad-chare, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

April 27, 1854. 


Manufactory 
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COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Were the only parties to whom a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great EXHIBITION of 1851, for “*Gas 
Rertorts and oTHER OBJECTS in Fire CLay.” 

J.C. and Co, have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 

COWEN’s GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE, 

Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay Sipk, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





w4s TED, for a Town in the Isle 
of MAN, a Steady Man, who is capable of 
taking charge of a Small Gas-Work. He must be well 
up in the Manufacturing Department, be able to Lay 
Mains and Services, Fix Meters, and do Interior Fit- 
tings: the latteris indispensable. He will be provided 
with a good House on the Works, with Coals and Gas- 
light free ; and, as it is a cheap place, high wages will 
not be given. 

Application, stating age, qualification, reference, and 
wages required, must be made to Mr. ALFRED PENNY, 
Engineer, Wenlock Iron-Works, City Road, LONDON. 





WANTED, a Situation as Resident 
MANAGER of a Country Gas-Work. Has been 
Twenty years in the Manufacture and Distribution of 
Gas, and has had good practice in Erecting and Re- 
pairs of Works, Interior of Fittings, Wet and Dry 
Meters, &c. An unexceptionable character given from 
the present employer. 

Address, C. W. J. Lirrte, York Place, Gloucester 
Place, Marylebone, LONDON. 


ANTED, a Set of Second-Hand 
Dry-Lime PURIFIERS, of Modern Construc- 

tion, to purify 17,000 cubic feet of gas in 24 hours. 
Applications, with full particulars and price per ton, 
delivered in London, to be addressed (post paid) to 
ENGINEER, at Mr. Weaklin’s, 91, Farringdon Street, 








LonpDon (E. C.). 






JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 


CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 
Boilers. 

J. R.and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 

The eminent Engineer, Mr. Perkins, confines himself 
altogether to the use of John Russell and Co.’s Tubes 
in his High-Pressure Steam Patents. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 





FOR Sale, Several Dry Meters, by | 


different Makers. 
Apply to the South Metropolitan Gas Company, OLD 
KENT Roap. 





JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, 


WATER SUPPLY, & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT, 





15s.in Advance ]DOUBLE No., 


Subscription ’ 
18s, Credit. Price 1s. 4d. 


per Ann. 


BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
CLAY RKRETUKT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WILLIAM COCHRAN CARR, 


begs most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and that he is now 
prepared to execute the largest orders with punctuality 
and despatch, Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agents : 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
63, OLD Broap Street, City, LONDON. 














TO GAS COMPANIES. | 


Fo Sale, Second-Hand, Two Puri- 

FIERS, 7 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, by 3 feet deep, 
with Three Tiers of Sieves, and 5-inch Connections, 
complete. 

Three PURIFIERS, 5 feet square, 2 feet 6 inches 
deep, with Covers, 5 Shelves for sieves (no Sieves), and 
6-inch Connections. 

Apply to Mr. GrazeBrook, 75, Old Broad Street, 
Loxpon (E. C.), Contractor and Agent for Second- 
Hand Apparatus. 





TO BUILDERS, IRON MERCHANTS, &e. 


Tas Surrey Consumers’ Gas Company 

will offer for SALE, by Auction, on TUESDAY, 
the 16th day of June next, at Two o’clock in the after- 
noon precisely, at the Gas-Works, Deptford (lately the 
property of the Deptford Gas Company) the Apparatus 
and Machinery standing thereon, consisting of Wet 
and Dry Lime Purifiers, with their Valves and Con- 
nections; Condensers, Tar and Liquor Tanks, Retort 
Beds, Ascension Pipes, and Hydraulic Main. 

Further particulars may be obtained by application 
to Mr. Boppy, Secretary of the Surrey Consumers’ 
Gas Company, RorTHERHITHE. 


EIGHtTon MOOR GAS COALS.— 
Parties wishing to be supplied with these firet- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW 
NESBIT, E1GHTON Moor OFFICE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. Theze coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas, and working the roundest on the River 
. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 








GAS-METER 


CROSLEY & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 















































Mr. King, of Liverpool. 


assistant of his relative, 
of the mixture of the m 











and accuracy of measurement at all times secured. 


SOLE LICENCEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


W. CROSLEY’S AND CROSLEY AND GOLDSMITH’S 
PATENT STANDARD SELF-ADJUSTING AND COMPENSATING GAS-METERS, 


By which the True Water-Line is constantly maintained, 
: Manufacturers of LOWE’S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure to supply the special requirements 
of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. 

Also, Manufacturers of EXPERIMENTAL METERS, GASHOLDERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, &c. &c., similar to those used by 


- and Co. continue to manufacture ordinary WET METERS of the very best description, Mr. W. Crosley having been for many years the principal and confidential 
the late Mr. Samuel Crosley, of Cottage Lane, City Road, up to the time of his decease, in which capacity he communicated to W. C. the secret 


etals which has rendered the Crosley \ superi hers, as is evidenced by a | a ing sti k 
after having the test of nearly « quarter _ hn om a eter so durable and superior to all others, as is evidenced by a large number of them being still at work, 
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By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 





JAMES MEACOCK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PATENT DRY AND IMPROVED WET METERS, 
Also of every Description of Apparatus used in the Gas Factory, 


: as well as in Gas Distribution. 
47, SNOW HILL, & GILTSPUR STREET, 
LONDON. 
Established 1836. 


PATRONISED BY ALL THE GAS COMPANIES OF THE METROPOLIS, AS WELL AS MOST OF 
THE PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 

















J. MEACOCK, in returning thanks for the liberal favours he has received, most respectfully calls the attention of those interested in Gas Lighting to the improvements 
of his Dry Meter, which has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, and which contains all the desired requisites for simplicity, durability, and 
faithful registration ; also to his improved Wer Gas-MeEter, which all the leading Gas Companies have been pleased to patronise; and begs to solicit the continuance of 
their commands for the above, as well as Experimental and Station-Meters, Pressure-Indicators, Governors, Gauges, Photometers, and every apparatus in use by the Gas 
Engineer, which he will warrant of the very best materials and workmanship, and at most economical charges, 
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NEW VALVE OF J. MEACOCK’s 
PATENT DRY METER. 











i 





J. MEACOCK’S OLD VALVE OF THE ORDINARY J. MEACOCK’S IMPROVED 
PATENT DRY METER. DRY GAS-METER. WET METER. 
In the above Diagrams of Meters will be seen J. Mracock’s patent method of securing the Leather Diaphragm of his Imrrovep Pateyr Dry Meter. Instead of 
using the soldering iron for the purpose, by which the Leather is more or less injured, it is held between two flat Metal Rings, and screwed up sound on to a frame to 
receive it, the outward rim of which and screw-heads are shown in the drawing. 
The Valve adopted in the above Patent Meter is also shown, as well as the ordinary Slide-Valve ; the advantages of the former in not rising from its facing will be very 
apparent to the practical Gas Engineer, to whom it is of vital import. 


WET GAS-METERS REPAIRED AND RECONSTRUCTED WITH J. MEACOCK’S MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 





J. MEACOCK begs leave most respectfully to submit to the notice of Gas Companies his PATENT DRY GAS-METER, trusting thereby to receive the same 
encouragement that has been so kindly awarded him in respect of his Improved Water Meter, which has been patronised by all the Metropolitan Companies, as well as most 
of the Provincial Gas-works. 

The public having been induced to desire Dry Gas-Meters in preference to Wet, and many Gas Companies being willing to yield to their wishes, if a correct measurer, 
not liable to fluctuation of registry, of good materials and workmanship, and when repair was necessary, of being put in order by simple means, J. M. has been induced to 
apply himself to the production of a Dry Meter, possessing those requisites, for which he has obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

It is not generally known, but very frequently in fitting up the ordinary Dry Meter, the leather of the diaphragm is destroyed during the process of soldering, by coming 
in contact with the hot soldering iron, In his present process, J. M. has done away with its use, no solder being necessary, the leather being secured by two flat metal 
rings, between which it is screwed, rivetted, or overlaid; the perishing effect of hot tools to leather being avoided, its durability must be longer; also, by this means, its 
repair when needful is most simple, as a new leather diaphragm can be applied by merely unscrewing the old one from the rim or frame to which it had previously been 
screwed up sound. 

In the ordinary Dry Meter frequent variations of registry have been detectable from defective valves, which tilt or rise from their facings: the slide-valve of this Patent 
Dry Meter will not allow any carbonaceous matter common to coal gas to tilt or lift the slide from its facings, and hence no variation. It will be found not only a correct 
measurer, but free from fluctuation. ; ‘ 

The heavy wear and tear to which the Meters of Gas Companies are subject, have at all times made it desirable to have them of the best materials and workmanship. 
Unfortunately, in the greater number of the ordinary Dry Meters, neither of these requisites were carried‘out, for, as they were not to contain water, most inferior workmen 
and materials were employed in their construction. J. M. begs leave to assure those who may honour him with their commands, that nothing but the stoutest materials for 
cases, the hardest gas-resisting metals, and best foreign leather for the interiors, will be used, and none but first-class workmen employed in their construction (the 
propertiés which his Improved Water Meter is well known to possess, and which has obtained him that extensive patronage), will be strictly carried out in his PATENT 
Dry Mrrer. 

In respevt'of any orders with which he may be honoured, he is willing to give a stamped guarantee to keep the same in repair, free of all charge, for five years, and 
|} allow the custamary discount off the original list price. 

Ymss annexed diagrams of his Patent Dry, also of his Improved Wet, Gas-Meter. In the former will be seen his patent mode of securing the diaphragm. The 
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sent valve are also shown, and the advantages of the latter will be, by practical persons, easily understood. 
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|A Susscriser.— You will find the information you want at pages 27 and 54 
of Vol. III. of this Journau, the quantity of gas delivered being divided 

by 5 to indicate the number of burners pont Fg 

|R. A., Keighley.—Pipes, both of cast and wrought iron, may be partially 

protected from oxidation by coating them, when hot, with coal tar. In- 

ternal coating with tar is of no service to gas-pipes. 
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] NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 
| 
| 


of the directors of companies with limited or unlimited liability? 
|| The stream of public opinion seems now, under the guidance 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| of the Times, to set in favour of a Government audit; and, as | 


the Ministry are able to carry everything their own way in 
Parliament, we shall no doubt soon be blest by some fresh 
official of this kind. Bribery and corruption for ever! This 
will make more places, and more elements of strong govern- 
ment; but will it do any good? Will it protect the public at 
all? ‘We fear not; and the practical operation of the Poor 
Law Audit, as exemplified by the City Union frauds, or even 
the Government audit, as exemplified by the unseemly con- 


upon the subject of the mystification of the public accounts b 
the Board of Works, offer little reason for believing that 
Government auditors would prove more efficient guardians than 
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Post-Office order, payable to Thomas G. Barlow, at the Charing- |" 


the stamp; they are otherwise liable to the full postage charge for | 


| Wuar is to guarantee the public against the fearful immorality — 


tradictions exchanged between Lords Granville and Monteagle | 


| those hitherto nominated by the parties directly interested. 
| The fact is, that no mere audit can protect against fraud on 
the part of the managers of companies; and if the auditors 
| are to be empowered to investigate every transaction, to exa- 
| mine every security, upon their own responsibility, they must | 
at once either become directors, or such an element of division | 
_ may be thrown into the direction as will destroy the concern. | 
We have always contended that one essential precaution to be | 
taken with partnerships, “limited,” would be to make the| 
managing director personally responsible for his operations in| 
that capacity. As to larger companies, the greatest security 

must still consist in the tone of public morals, and in the cha- | 
racter of the men intrusted with their management. To depend | 
merely, cr even principally, upon a Government audit would be | 
indeed to trust to a broken reed! Why, James Sadlier him- | 
self was one of the Lords of the Treasury! and the extraordi- | 
nary tampering of some of our administrations with the funds| 
of the savings banks does not warrant unlimited confidence in | 
the class of men from whom the supposed Nemeses of private} 
peculations are to be chosen. Would the commercial men of 
the city, who loudly proclaimed that they would not believe, 
the first officer of the Treasury on his oath, be contented with | 
a Treasury audit? Perhaps the committee of commercial men | 
for securing Custom House Reform (or by whatsoever name | 
they went) would favour us by a reply. | 

At Croydon, the Local Board of Health has been success- | 
ful in its suit with Messrs. Chasemore and Watney, in the} 
matter of its right to pump water for the supply of the town. | 
We have not yet seen a correct report of the trial; but from 
the very garbled statements which have appeared in the local | 
papers, we gather that the millers contended that the Local | 
Board was bound to compensate them for the abstraction of 
the water for the town supply, which formerly found its way 
by the underground courses into the millhead ; and that the} 
Court of Exchequer has re-affirmed the principles laid down by| 
Tyndal, C. J., in the celebrated case of Acton v. Blundell (Gale | 

on Easements). The decision of those very equivocal courts, | 
_ the so-called Courts of Equity, in the case of Dickenson v. the | 
Grand Junction Canal Company, had thrown uncertainty upon | 
the judgment in the former case. Nevertheless, there can be 
little doubt but that Chief Justice Tyndal had clearly explained 
both the law and the justice of the very important question at | 
issue ; and we, therefore, must express our satisfaction at the 
recent decision of the Exchequer Court, which has removed 
the uncertainty caused by the erroneous decision -and the half 
measuresof the scientific adviser of the Court of Equity. It is! 
strange, however, that C. J. Tyndal’s decision should have 
displayed as thorough an ignorance of the natural laws of the 
flow of underground waters, as it does an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Roman law and the common law of the land in 
such matters. There must shortly be some other causes of this | 
description; for the operations of the Local Boards of Health | 
have raised many doubtful questions of the same nature ; and | 
we, therefore, propose to return to the investigation of the | 
subject, directly we can obtain the notes of this case. In the 
meantime we may observe, that the effect of the decision of | 
the Court of Exchequer is to establish the right of every pro- | 
prietor, who has no statutory obligations, to sink a well, and | 
| to raise water anywhere he likes upon his own property. On 
the whole, this is as it should be; but there are still some in- 
stances in which the rigorous application of the principle: 
| would be attended by grievous injustice, as we will show here- | 
| after. 

Sir B. Hall ought, we think, now to be convinced of the, 
doubtful wisdom of his conduct in rejecting, upon hasty and || 
necessarily untrustworthy examination, the original scheme of | 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for the Main Drainage. 
“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ;”’ and so, by way | 
of illustrating the saying, the scientific advisers of the l'irst | | 
Commissioner induced him last year at once to reject the | 
carefully devised schemes presented to him, merely on a ques- |! 
tion of the technical interpretation of the wording of an Act | 
of Parliamea and this year, upon the result of some stupid | 
float tests. Yet the three gentlemen to whom the ‘ magni- 
ficent” First Commissioner has subsequently referred the) 
whole question, have required nearly as long atime to examine | | 
the last scheme of the Metropolitan Board as the engineers of || 
that ill-used body took in the preparation of the original sur-|/ 
| veys and plans. Far be it from us to urge the referees in this | 
| important matter to undue haste; but has not Sir Benjamin || 

Hall most effectually discovered ‘“‘ how not to doit?” Why) 
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not have selected competent advisers in the commencement, 
‘or why go through the solemn farce of firstly organizing the 
| Metropolitan Board of Works to execute the great intercept- 
ing sewers before the end of 1860, and then throwing every 
imaginable difficulty in their way? And this man was carried 
into power on the local self-government cry! How the elec- 
tors of Marylebone must pride themselves on their choice, 
especially after the “ blow up” their “‘ magnificent ” member 
recently gave them! As to the Metropolitan Board itself, it 
seems to be striving by its efforts to carry out improvements 
to recover the ground it had unquestionably lost by its timid, 
time-serving conduct. If it should succeed in forming the 
proposed new parks, the various new streets, the embankment 
of the Thames, and in removing such excrescences upon the 
leading thoroughfares, as Middle Row Holborn, or Holywell 
‘Street Strand, it will do far more for the permanent benefit 
/and the real improvement of London than the“ magnificent” 
| First Commissioner will do by erecting Palaces of Administra- 
'tion, or by turning the parks into flower gardens. 

| When will the various parties connected with the trade and 
| enterprise of the country learn the necessity for uniting in their 
resistance to the incessant absorption of their property, rights, 
|or powers by the State Administration? We have, above, al- 
luded to the proceedings of Sir B. Hall, and, on other occa- 
sions, to those of the General Board of Health, or of the sti- 
|pendary magistrates of our large towns; and have often ex- 
pressed our regret at the apathy with which they have been 
|regarded. The conduct of the professional advisers of both 
| gas and water companies, with reference to the new General 
| Board of Health Bill, seems to us to be characterized even by 
|a culpable amount of this indifference ; and, certainly, it can- 
| not be explained on any ordinary principle of public conduct. 
It is notorious that the Public Health Bill, 1848, is extremely 
defective. Friends and foes, alike, acknowledge this. But 
Sir G. Grey merely proposes to transfer all the powers of that 
Act from the existing General Board of Health to a committee 
of the Privy Council, and to provide for the permanent con- 
stitution of that committee upon the same principles and with 
the same officers as the present board. Substantially, this 
amounts to perpetuating all the existing abuses. Yet, although 
we have personally called the attention of some of the leading 
professional advisers of companies to the dangers with which 
their clients’ interests are menaced, we have not even been able 
to persuade them to take any decided measures for the purpose 
of enlightening Parliament as to the real nature of the bill. 
Unless, therefore, the shareholders of gas and water companies 
wish to see their property placed at the mercy of the Privy 
Council, we warn them that they must act at once, and vigor- 
ously, for themselves. We have done our duty by sounding 
the alarm, the shareholders must do the rest. If they depend 
upon the activity or the exertions of their professional advisers, 
fh we warn them that they are trusting to a very rotten staff. 
Sir G. Grey’s bill stood for second reading whilst these lines 
were being written ; but-a vigorous effort might even yet defeat 
it in its latter stages. 

The General Board of Health and the Board of Works are 
not the only departments of the Administration which aim at 
extending their influence in the dangerous manner we have 
mentioned. The Board of Trade is equally busy, equally care- 
less of ‘‘ parchment titles,” or of vested rights, as its colleagues; 
and in the case of the Tyne Improvement Bill it has issued 
(May 8) a report which may fairly be put in comparison with 
any of Mr. Chadwick’s blue books as a specimen of official 
special pleading. We are far from contending that all local 
dues upon shipping ought to be retained; but it must be 
evidently impolitic, as well as unjust, to deprive any town, or 
even a local charity, of a legally established revenue without 
suggesting some compensation. Yet our Australian President 
of the Board of Trade coolly suggests, in bush-ranger style, 
that ‘all taxes levied in the Tyne on ships, &c., should be 
appropriated to purposes of the maintenance and improvement 
of the navigation of the Tyne ””—but never utters one word as 
to the original right of the town to levy such taxes, or as to how 
their deficiency is to be supplied. Mr. Lowe also, of course, 
calls for an independent auditor of the accounts, in order to 
swell the cry of the day; though even he brings no charge 
against the Tyne Commissioner’s audit. By the way, we 
would remark that it is a curious fact that the only instance in 
which the Crown interfered to secure ‘‘ an independent audit” 
of the accounts of the City of London, by influencing the elec- 
tion of the Chamberlain, was precisely the only instance in 














which any defalcation has taken place in that office. 
ever, the independence of the audit, under men who avow con- | 
tempt for parchment titles, seems to us to promise to be at! 
least of a doubtful nature; and, certainly, the character and) 
tone of the Board of Trade’s Report upon the Tyne Improve- | 
ment Bill is very far from inspiring confidence in the branch | 
of the Administration from which it has emanated. «“ Quo! 
semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem.”” We fear that the 
Australian recollections of the supposed rulers of our trade 
operations have been allowed to modify their conduct nearer 
home. 

In another portion of our Journat will be found some re- 
marks upon the report of the Trade Nuisances Committee, 
&c., &c., so that here we content ourselves by calling atten- 
tion merely to the spirit which pervades all such documents, 
How is it that the healthiest and the most successful manufac- 
turing nation in the world has only just awakened to the sense 
of the dangers to which it is exposed in consequence of the 
want of official supervision over the operations from which it 
was assumed to derive its characteristic excellence? Or, 
indeed, after perusing this very tame report, may we not safely 
ask what good such documents can effect? Don Quixote is 
said to have ‘‘ laughed Spain’s chivalry away :” how devoutly 
it is to be wished that some modern Cervantes would arise to 
laugh away the contemptible quackery of the modern sanitary 
giant-killers!| The “‘ humbug” of these grievance-mongers 
would furnish as legitimate an object of satire as ever did the 
folly of the romance-readers of the Middle Ages. Unfortunately, 
the former subject does not seem to be so amusing as the 
latter; and thus it happens that the solemu quacks of the 
sanitary school escape the ridicule they merit. If any one 
should, however, desire to form a correct opinion of the value 
of their proceedings, we refer them particularly to the report 
we have mentioned or to the recent reports upon the cattle 
murrain. 





THE BOX NUISANCE AGAIN. 

“ Box et preteria nihil” still continues “ boxing the com- 
pass” of gaseous stupidity upon the unfathomable abyss of 
“‘ revenue accounts,” subject to all the “ breezey ” influences of 
coke and competition. The disease is fixed and ineradicable ; 
St. Luke alone could relieve the unhappy victim from the delu- 
sions of “‘cokeomania!” No matter when, or where, or why, 
or how the fit comes on, we have always the same croak about 
“coke,” and the same incomprehensible raving about “profit and 
loss,” until the exhausted sufferer sinks, or ought to sink, upon 
the floor of the apartment in a turgid state of frothy apoplexy 
and collapse. There is not the slightest variation in the nature 
of these attacks, and, although fearful to look upon, they seem 
perfectly harmless, not only to the bystanders, but also to the 
patient himself; and, like the vehement gesticulations of an 
Indian Fakir, end precisely as they began, without conveying 
one morsel of information as to their origin or object. It is 
“‘ coke, still coke,” except that the word “ still’ must not be 
construed into any meaning of quietness; for the ‘‘ coke- 
omania” is a very noisy affection, and would warrant the direc- 
tors of any respectable company troubled with its visitations in 
providing a brass-band to perform ‘‘ Cease, rude Boreas, blus- 
tering railer,’’ or any other similar composition, as a kind of 
set-off to the ‘ Boxi-roaria.” Saul, we are told, was much 
relieved by David’s harp, when he felt ‘* hot about the head,” 
and it is much more than probable that a “ trombone accom- 
paniment”’ would soothe Mr. Box at certain periods of the 
lunar cycle, and perhaps enable him to attend a meeting of 
gentlemen without danger to his pulmonary apparatus. We 
throw out this hint in all charity, and shall be glad to learn 
that the results are satisfactory, 


Sir Walter Scott relates the peculiarity of a lady who was 
the mistress of that redoubtable fortress ‘‘ Tillietudlem 
Castle,” and who had there been once visited by “‘ his most 
greeshous majesty,” to the infinite annoyance, as it afterwards 
proved, of every subsequent visitor. Begin in what way it 
might, the conversation always veered to the same point—“ his 
greeshous majesty’s visit to Tillietudlem:’” did she ask any 
one to sit down? why, “his greeshous majesty” sat down: 
was it in a chair? there was the “ varra chair :” was it not in 
a chair? ‘ his greeshous majesty” set his “ feet on a stuil:” 
in short, no matter what the subject alluded to might be, it 
must and did include “ his greeshous majesty’s visit to Tillie- 
tudlem.” Now, Mr. Box, that is to say, Mr. Joseph Box, for 
“‘ there are more Boxes than one,”” as the chairman of the 
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‘Chartered knows to his sorrow: well, then, Mr. J. Box 
is an auditor, or some such thing, in the Phenix Gas 
|Company, and this is Mr. Box’s “ greeshous visit.” No gas 
| meeting can be got together for the purpose of dividing its /ess 
‘than parliamentary dividend without an elaborately windy elu- 
'cidation of the fact that “ I am an auditor of that company ;” 
'the “report of the court” cannot be approved until every 
‘member present is aware that Mr. Box is “ an auditor of that 
company ;” the dividend cannot be declared until Mr. Box has 
'« declared” that he is “ an auditor of that company;” the 
le coke” must acknowledge the “ auditor,” and the ‘“ breeze, 
‘&c.,” must have the “ auditor,” until the unhappy share- 
holders feeling with aching heads the bitter satire of Juvenal’s 
‘exclamation, ‘‘ Semper ego auditor tantum?” evaporate in 
| supreme disgust. And why, may we ask, are the shareholders 
of nearly every gas company in London to be thus periodically 
tormented with the senseless vanity of an individual like this? 
one in whom self-conceit and presumption threaten to realize 
'the story of the “ Frog and the Ox.” Has this poor creature 
‘no judicious friend to institute ‘“‘ an inquiry” of the proper 
kind, and ascertain the best mode of treatment? Only fancy if 
‘every individual shareholder in a company were to follow this 
‘pernicious example, how difficult it would become to find a 
‘respectable man willing to act as director, or even to become a 
shareholder in such a bear garden. 








Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tue proceedings of the parliamentary committees on gas bills, 
which occupy no inconsiderable portion of our present issue, 
will be read with interest by all whose attention is directed to 
the mode in which the Legislature deals with these subjects ; 
and although the under-currents which often exercise consi- 
derable influence on the issue are not laid bare to the unini- 
tiated observer, yet certain general principles are from time to 
time affirmed which serve as precedents for future guidance. 
Thus, the committee on the Burslem and Tunstall Gas Bill 
has rejected, without calling for a single opposing witness, the 
clause by which it was sought to give that company power to 
sell, and the Local Board of Health the power to buy, the 
company’s works ; but the same committee has refused to ex- 
tend its protection to a company, established without parlia- 
mentary power, though for thirty years it has lighted a portion 
of the district through which the Burslem Company now propose 
to carry their mains. This decision is justified by numerous 
precedents ; indeed, it may now be considered as a settled 
principle of legislation in regard to gas-works, that the first 
application for statutory powers will be granted, as a matter 
of course, although another body may have been for years in 
undisturbed possession of the district, and have efficiently ful- 
filled its understood obligations to the public; the fact, how- 
ever, of its operations being carried on without being subjected 
to the special legislative enactments in force, is held to be a 
sufficient reason for subjecting it to competition. We have 
repeatedly pointed out this danger to the large class of gas com- 
panies which are without statutory powers, and the failure of 
the British Gas Company to exclude the Burslem Company 
from the Tunstall district, is a lesson which ought not to be 
further disregarded. 

The opposition of the Town Council and consumers of Glas- 
gow to the two Glasgow Gas Bills has been withdrawn upon an 
arrangement for the sale of those undertakings to the corpora- 
tion of that city. The mess of municipal potage which has 
thus tempted the shareholders to a sale of their property is un- 
derstood to be, substantially, a perpetual annuity of 8 per cent. 
upon their respective capitals. The exact details have not been 
publicly announced, and the final arrangements are said to be 
subject to the ratification of the shareholders on one side, and 
the inhabitants of Glasgow on the other. In the meantime, the 
bills are to be allowed to pass unopposed ; and if the parties 
finally agree upon the terms of sale, a bill will be applied for 
in the next session of Parliament to carry out the arrangement. 
The shareholders appear to be of opinion that a satisfactorily 
secured annuity of 8 per cent. is equivalent to a prospective di- 
vidend of 10 per cent. with all its contingencies ; and, looking 
at the market value of similar securities, we are inclined to 
think they have exercised a sound discretion, more especially 
as a third company has been projected and an organized agita- 
tion threatened. 

The “utter and unknown strangers ” denounced by Mr. 
J. F. Maguire, M.P., and by the Cork Examiner, have gained a 














signal victory over their opponents by carrying their bill for 
lighting Cork through a committee of the House of Commons 
in spite of the local energy, enterprise, and influence by which 
they were opposed. The citizens of Cork will, perhaps, now 
admit the propriety of the warning we gave them, and having 
been “ singed” with gas-shares will, like the burnt child, profit 
in the painfu! school of experience, and leave English capital 
in quiet possession of the reward due to enterprise and industry, 
by abandoning a contest to which their own means are obviously 
inadequate. The disclosures, which have excited the indigna- 
tion of the world, in connection with the Royal British Bank 
swindle, ought to deter a trading company with unlimited 
means of getting into debt, and limited in its resources, as the 
Cork Consumers’ Company is admitted to be, from any attempt 
to centinue the struggle, now that all reasonable prospects of 
success have vanished. At all events, the creditors have had 
fair warning of their position, and they will only have them- 
selves to blame if they ultimately lose their money. 

Our readers are aware that the attention of the committee 
of the “ Metropolitan Medical Officers of Health” has been 
directed to the question of the nuisances arising from gas- 
works, and their report will be found in another column, A 
more meagre and worthless document it is scarcely possible to 
conceive, and the inquiry naturally suggests itself, why the 
officers of health have neglected to ascertain and make known 
the statistics of the health of the numerous body of labourers 
employed in this reported-to-be insalubrious manufacture ? 
Surely this ought to have constituted one of the elements of 
such an inquiry, and we happen to know that the managers of 
several of the works visited, have insisted upon some evidence of 
this description being taken by the self-constituted committee 
of medical officers. Why has all reference to this branch of 
the subject been suppressed? Do the replies confirm or 
contradict the theory of the noseologists that the exhalations 
from gas-works are insalubrious and injurious to health? 
Well-established facts on this head are worth volumes 
of speculative opinions, and we cannot help feeling that 
the omission of all allusion to the question has been in- 
tentional on the part of the committee. While upon this 
subject, we may as well mention that we receivealmost daily com- 
munications negativing the evidence given for the plaintiff in the 
Broadbent case, with respect to the injurious effect of gas-works 
upon vegetable life. Mr. George Hedley, of the Dorchester 
Works, sends us some extraordinarily fine specimens of aspara- 
gus, grown in beds within 30 feet of his retort and purifying- 
houses—one of the heads measuring no less than 8 inches in 
length by 3 inches in circumference, and weighing 23 ounces. 
Peas, strawberries, potatoes, and apple-trees, present equally 
promising appearances, and bouquets may be cut which Covent 
Garden can scarcely rival. Should Mr. Broadbent again ven- 
ture into court, evidence of this description will be invaluable. 

The Imperial Gas Company have rendered a substantial ser- 
vice to gas companies generally by prosecuting to conviction 
an individual who had wilfully and deliberately disconnected 
the pipes at his meter, and re-connected them so as to place them 
in direct communication with each other, and thereby obtain his 
supply of gas without its passing through the meter. Frauds of 
this description are too often regarded as venial offences, but it 
cannot be too generally known that the criminal law may be 
successfully appealed to when they are detected; and, with) 
the view of deterring others from the commission of similar 
offences, we purpose re-printing our report of this case in a 
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cheap form, for more extended circulation. 








Communicated Articles. 


THE ATOMIC THEORY CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 
OTHER LAWS OF MATTER. 
By Wm. E. Wittiams, Cheltenham. 

The view of the constitution of matter now generally adopted is, 
“ That God, in the beginning, formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable, moveable particles, of such sizes and figures, and 
with such other properties, and in such proportion to space, as 
most conduced to the end for which he formed them; and that 
those primitive particles, being solids, are incomparably harder 
than any porous bodies compounded of them—even so very hard, 
as never to wear or break in pieces—no ordinary power being able 
to divide what God himself made one in the first creation. 

“ That the atoms, even of the most solid bodies, are nowhere in 
actual contact, but are retained in their places by a balance between 
attraction and repulsion.” 

A part of this theory, which is generally used to explain pheno- 
mena, appears to me to contain elements contradictory to the laws | 
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and properties of matter. How can atoms be held at a certain 
distance apart by a balance between attraction and repulsion? If 
both are of equal force, they destroy the effeet of one another (as 
a — a), and the atoms may be considered as if they were destitute 
of both forces. Assuming the atoms to have unequal forces, one 
attracting-with the power of 10, and the other repelling with the 
power of 9, the repelling force would destroy 9 of the effect of the 
attracting force, and the atoms would be held in close contact by 
the remaining force of 1. Again, should the repulsion be 10, and 
the attraction 9, the atoms would repel each other with the force 
of 1. The idea of a balance between the two forces is untenable 
according to this view. 

Assuming, again, that every atom has negative and positive 
poles, no balance could be found between them; they would either 
repel or attract. The law is, “ that two like poles repel, and two 
unlike poles attract each other.” 

When examining this subject, the phenomena of heat, with ex- 
pansion and contraction, must be considered. Whether heat is a 
matter, or a condition of matter, we may leave out of the question 
for the present; it is sufficient for our purpose to consider it asa 
repulsive foree. Here we —" remark that the force of an atom, 
or a number of atoms, cannot destroy the force of another, although 
its effect may. be destroyed. Heat, as a repulsive force, after en- 
tering between the atoms of a substance, must either weaken their 
attraction, and yet leave the atoms in contact; or, if equal in force 
to the attraction, destroy the effect of one another altogether; or, 
if the repulsive force of the heat be greater than the attraction of 
the atoms, the difference will be in favour of the repulsion, and no 
_— will keep the atoms together. Accordingly, the repulsive 

orce of heat, be it greater or less than the attraction of the atoms 

of a given particle, can have no affinity fur one another; conse- 
quently, the heat cannot enter between them without the assistance 
of another force, fureign to both; and such a force we have no 
ground to assume the existence of. 

When heat is generated, we observe a change in the relation of 
the particles in the matter heated, or forming a new compound; 
and we cannot produce heat without a corresponding change in the 
relative state of the atoms that contain it. ‘The heated matter, if 
surrounded by colder matter than itself, will impart its heat to the 
colder, until they are equal in temperature. How does this action 
take place? by attraction in the colder body for the heat, or by the 
repulsive force of heat separating itself from the hotter body? If 
it take place by the attraction of the colder body, they must have 
an affinity for each other; therefore heat cannot repel. If by its 
own repulsive force, the same will keep it from entering another 
body, and to separate itself from every other matter. Every ma- 
terial body has its own peculiar influence on other bodies, within 
a certain distance, according to the state of combination their 
atoms may be in at the time. Should a hot ball of iron, or any 
other metallic substance, be surrounded by other matter as hot as 
itself, the slowness of its cooling cannot be accounted for by the 
theory, but on the supposition that heat repels heat; consequently, 
collectipg a mass of such a repulsive force would be an impossibility. 


According to the theory, atoms in the gaseous state repel each 
other. What, then, has become of the attraction that held them 
together in a solid state? Stating that it has been weakened or 
destroyed is neither sanctioned by induction nor analogy; and we 
may as well expect to see the poles of the whole solar system re- 
versed. Groups of atoms may so arrange themselves, admitting 
each atom to have its negative and positive poles, that they may 
present like poles to one another, and so repel each other; but, to 
my wind, there is no ground to imagine such a change of power in 
the atoms individually. Assuming this view to be correct, atoms 
cannot exist in a separate state except when changing from one 
condition to another, even in the gaseous state. Whenoxygen and 
hydrogen are mixed together in the right proportion to form water, 
no combination will take place between the gases without the aid 
of another agent. The want of that agent implies such a state of 
combination in each of the gases, that the resuit between both is 
greater than their affinity for each other. Forces—such as fric- 
tion, concussion, &e.—seem to act on the same principle; and the 
smith, when required to use a strong blast of air “to make his 
fire,” does something more than supplying the carbon with its pro- 
portion of oxygen. Mechanical force acts stronger than anything 
else in this case. 

Probably we are now in a transitory state from the old atomic 
theory to a more exact one. Chemistry has thrown a great light 
on the subject, and is likely to lead us soon to different views. 
The theory of infinite divisibility of matter has given way to 
definite proportion, which accords well with facts, although still 
out of the pale of mathematical reasoning. Whether the theory of 
definite proportion is true in relation to the atoms individually or 
to groups of atoms, is a question requiring solution. Mathematics 
teaches us to find the proportion of the number of atoms in equal 
volumes by dividing their specific gravity by their atomic number, 
&e., yet in compound substances the rule leads to difficulties. The 
formule of organic chemistry favour the idea of the proportion 
being more related to groups than to atoms individually; and the 
deposit of carbon in gas retorts, and, indeed, the whole constituents 
of coal gas, bear evidence to the same view. 


We are surrounded with difficulties while attempting to inquire 








what is an atom, as the mind receives no idea but through the 
medium of the senses; and abstract reasoning carried beyond that || 


line can give no idea unless supported by facts. It is difficult to |! 
imagine a substance that we cannot divide (in Sony) and sub-|: 
divide infinitely ; still, when we arrive at the limits of our ideas, || 
we cannot go further: what is beyond we cannot know unless it || 
appears to our senses in some way. 

On examination of other facts in connection with the established 
laws of matter, the result appears to me totally at variance with || 
the theory of a balance between attraction and repulsion, as gene- 
rally used to explain phenomena. 








Correspondence. 


THE WORKS IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


Sir,—Lord Malmesbury has very properly called the attention of 
Parliament to the extraordinary proceedings of the irresponsible 
Minister of Public Works in the ornamental gardens of St. James’s 
Park; and Mr. Lowe has, with equal gallantry, rushed to the 
rescue of his “ magnificent” friend, and defended his vagaries by | 
means of an abusive article in the Zimes, which leaves unanswered | 
every one of the arguments brought by the noble lord against the 
unauthorized expenditure of “ Big Ben.” I may leave the discus- 
sion of the constitutional right of the First Commissioner of Public | 
Works to spend the public money as he thinks proper, and without| 
consulting Parliament, to members of the Legislature—not with 
confidence though, be it said; for the present House of Commons 
especially appears to be very lenient in all cases of invasion of its 
privileges by the administration; but inasmuch as the technical 

uestions connected with the works now in progress in St. James’s 
ark are of a rather peculiar nature, and have been strangely mis- 
represented by the official organs, I feel it to be a species of duty 
ne upon me, as an engineer, to dwell upon them in some 
etail. 

In the first place, I would beg to assure Lord Granville or Sir B. 
Hall, that nothing would have been easier than to have estimated or 
to have seuteettell for these works before commencing them. His 
lordship has been simply deceived in this instance by the assertions 
of some of the minor officials, who appear to have the usual ad- 
ministrative ignorance of the duties they have undertaken. But 
when his lordship admits, as I understood him to do, that the cost 
of lining the bed of the ornamental water is likely to amount to 
£11,000 and upwards, he simply, to my mind, proves the necessity 
for a parliamentary control over this class of the operations of the 
ee 5 of Works; because any engineer must know that it would 
have been easy to have done all which actually has been done for 
that purpose for much less money. Passing, however, over this con- 
sideration, and taking it for granted that the proper mode of rendering 
the bed of the river water-tight was to line it with concrete, I assert 
that the manner in which that operation has been effected is not such 
as to secure the desired end. The thickness of the concrete.is not 
sufficient to resist the head of water which will be brought upon it; 
and as there are no efficient precautions observed to prevent seams 
being formed at the lines of junction of the respective day’s works, 
it is certain that the water will escape by infiltration to a very 
serious extent, Even if the thickness of the concrete had been 
sufficient, the latter objection would subsist; but we may mention 
for Sir Benjamin “the Magnificent’s” information, that even his 
models the French engineers have found it necessary, in lining their 
canals (with 6 feet depth of water), to use properly-made conerete 
8 inches thick, and to cover this again with clay puddle also 8 inches 
thick. There is, however, this important remark to be made, viz.— 
that the concrete which is now being used in St. James’s Park is 
very badly made, and cannot, by any possible chance, become im- 
permeable. ‘The blue lias lime used is ground before being brought 
upon the works, and there is thus no security for the equality of 
its calcination, or its freedom from core; then it is mixed at once 
with the ballast, and only slacks when in place. Now, anybody 
who knows the proper use of the slow-setting hydraulic limes (and 
the blue lias is usually supposed to be one of this class, although 
the great inequalities in its chemical composition have always ap- 
peared to me to justify great hesitation in admitting the fact), must 
be aware that they hydrate very slowly, and are exposed to changes 
in their molecular state during the whole of that process. A blue 
lias lime concrete, which is thus at once placed in the position it is 
intended definitely to occupy, before the slacking has been com- 
pleted, must therefore almost of necessity be permeable; and the 
“ magnificent” advisers of the First Commissioner of Works have 
pr induced him to authorize an outlay which will result in 
ailure. 

Sir B. Hall avows the desire to continentalize our institutions, 
and he appears lately to have studied especially the art of mystify- 
ing the public by official communications of the same character as 
those which have secured to the Dfoniteur the nick-name of the 
“ Menteur,” and given rise to the proverb, “ False as a bulletin.” 
So, at least, I infer from the notices of the proceedings of his own 
department, inserted in his own journal, the Observer ; and the 
new works for the supply of water for the ornamental gardens in 
St. James’s Park may be particularly cited as confirming this infer- 
ence. It was stated in the number of that journal for the 10th 
instant, that the execution of the new works in question (the well, 
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engines, pumps, &c.) would effect an economy of about £900 a 
ear. "ad the total Semee of the account of the Chelsea Water- 

orks Company for the Serpentine contract does not exceed £600 
a year, [am at a loss to understand how, after some avowedly 
heavy working expenses are charged upon the new engines, they 
are to effect a clear saving which is just one and a half times the 
present total charge. Sir B. Hall should really be more careful in 
the selection of his agents, for even Lord Palmerston’s popularity 
cannot cover such gross blundering as the above. Will Sir G. C. 
Lewis, however, tolerate a waste of the public money so utterly 
absurd—so insulting to the common sense of thenation? Nothing 
would be easier for that careful guardian of the public purse than 
to ascertain the facts of the case, if he would apply to the officers 
of the Water-Works Company ; and, indeed, I have reason to sus- 
pect that if he were to inquire very closely into the matter, he 
would find that even the small sum due to the company has not 
been regularly paid. 

This is not all in the record of the blunders in St. James’s Park. 
It is pretended by the Observer that the well of the new pumping 
establishment will be fed from a bed of gravel and sand communi- 
cating with the Thames, and acting as a natural filter to its 
waters. Admitting this to be true, it must be evident that the 

uality of the waters so obtained cannot possibly be better than 
t of the filtered waters formerly supplied by the Chelsea Com- 
pany from above Vauxhall Bridge ; on therefore, that it must be 
inferior to the water obtained by that company from the reaches of 
the Thames above the influence of the tides. On the scores, then, 
of economy and of quality of the water, the public will thus be 
seriously injured by the change in the supply. But I would ask 
those an & are acquainted with the history of the Victoria Street 
Sewer, what will be the probable result of pumping to any great ex- 
tent, and for any lengthened period, from the gravels and sands 
which cover the Lenten clay in this particular district? It is no- 
torious, that the effect of executing that sewer was to injure the 
foundations of the buildings to a considerable distance on either 
side of its course ; and, as the precise limits of these sands are not 
known, it is to say where the disturbance created by 
pumping from them for the use of the parks may end. It is said 
that already the wells in Queen Square and its neighbourhood are 
affected—to the great delight, no doubt, of Dr. D. Thomson, who 
wages war on shallow wells—but, if this be the case, even now, 
there are great reasons for apprehending that, hereafter, the houses 
and buildings of the district will suffer equally with the subterra- 
nean water-courses. 

By the way, what a delightfully naive remark Lord Granville 
uttered when he said that, after the water had been drawn off from 
the garden, it was discovered that its surface was below Trinity 
High Water Mark! Why every contour map of London, which 
has appeared within the last twenty years, records the fact which 
the authorities of the Board of Works instruct their noble advocate 
has only been recently discovered! The joke is almost too good. 
But we gravely ask these men, who are clearly not “ eminent engi- 
neers,” and so, therefore, enjoy the favour of the present Govern- 
ment, what will be the effect of the rise of the tidal waters in the 
bed of sand and gravel communicating with the Thames, upon the 
under side of the permeable concrete, or upon the surface of the 
water in the garden? After the palpable failure of the Trafalgar 
Square Wells, I should have thought that the Government would 
have avoided any more experiments in the matter of its water sup- 
ply: and, indeed, it must be a matter of surprise to any one who 

as seen the “dumb waiters” in Trafalgar — on the 19th of 
this month, disfigured as they were with foul weeds of the most 
noxious kind, that even our present rulers should persist in the 
attempt to do by, and through their own officers, that which 
would be so infinitely better performed by private industry. Dur- 
ing the late cold weather “the dumb waiters” in question were 
almost always surrounded by steam, because the supply of water 
in the wells was so deficient that the condensed water of the engines 
was obliged to do double duty, and to figure in the fountains after 
doing its work in the hot well. Now that we have warm weather, 
the basins in Trafalgar Square seem again likely to produce their 
usual crop of vegetation. I am convinced that we shall have a re- 
petition of these unsightly failures in St. James’s Park; and I have, 
therefore, ventured to trespass upon your columns in order to re- 
cord my protest against the waste of money which is now going 
on there. 

I may add, that on the 20th the “dumb waiters” were cleaned, or 
that operation might have been performed in the night of the 19th; 
but on the 22nd the water from the hot well was doing double duty 
again, and the edges of the basins were already discoloured. On 
the 22nd I also passed by the lower end of the Serpentine, where 
a similar operation to that in St. James’s Park has lately been per- 
formed; and I can assure Lord Malmesbury that there is no reason 
to apprehend that the water fowl in the latter will suffer from the 
absence of either —— or animal food, supplied by the waters 
themselves. How far the quality of the waters in Hyde Park have 
been improved by these works is another question. To the eyes 
of ordinary mortals they look even fouler than the usually did 
before the recent works for their purification were undertaken. 


May 23. A Crvm ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT. 











Regisiter of few Patents, 


PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 

1072.—Joun Supsury and Atrrep Wituam LinsELt, of Halstead, 
Essex, brass-founders, for “‘_4n improved gas-regulator.”” April 16, 1857. 

1114.—Wii11am Epwarp Newroy, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, civil 
engineer, for ‘‘ Certain improvements in meters for measuring the flow of 
gas, water, or other fluid&’” April 20, 1857. 

1122.—Epwin Marten, of Pratt’s Row, Phipps’ Bridge, Mitcham, Sur- 
rey, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for regulating the pressure and sup- 
ply of gas.” April 21, 1857. 

1166.—Srepuen Tonxs, Josepn Breepen, and Wii11am Breepen, of 
Birmingham, Warwick, manufacturers, for “A new or improved gas- 
burner.’ Aprii 25, 1857. 

1198.—Joun Ramsgortom, of Accrington, Lancaster, and Joun Batey, 
of Salford in the same co., engineers, for * Improvements in regulating | 
the flow and pressure of liquids and fluids.” April 28, 1857. 


NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED | 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 

49.—F reperick Hersert Maserty, of Stowmarket, Suffolk, Master 
of Arts, for “ Zmprovements in constructing receptacles for sewerage, for 
separating the fiuid from the solid portion thereof, and for purifying, stor- 
ing, and carrying away the same.’ January 6, 1857. 

691.—Anprew Knox, of Mile End, Middlesex, and Tuomas Ronson, of 
Aldersgate Street, London, engineers, for *‘ An improved gas-regulator.” 
March 9, 1857. 


Parliamentary Entelligence. 


THE BURSLEM AND TUNSTALL GAS BILL. 
Monpay, May 18, 1857. 
(Before Mr. Packs, chairman, and Messrs. Drttwyn, H. L. MonrGomery, 
GARNETT, and ScLATER.) 

Mr. Serjeant Betiasis, with Mr. Ropwe 1, appeared for the promoters, 
and Mr. O'Matty, with Mr. Wexssy, for the petitioners against the bill. 

Mr. Serjeant Bexxasis said the object of the bill was to increase the 
capital of the Burslem Gas Company, so as to enable them to enlarge 
their works in order to meet the pressing demands upon them. The 
company had done its utmost to meet this increasing demand by the 
introduction of all modern appliances and improvements ; but the demand 
for gas went on growing far more rapidly than they had the power of | 
supplying. The present works were able to produce 120,000 cubic feet 
per day; but that was insufficient; and the works were so situated, 
as regarded the amount of available land, and so on, that they might be 
made capable of supplying 250,000 cubic feet per day. In truth, it was 
found to be impossible to go on without the sanction of the Legislature. 
Private companies, of which the promoters formed one, had gone on 
upon the principle that it was in the power of the local authorities to 
allow gas companies, at their pleasure, to open the streets and lay down 
pipes. But that question had come before the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and it had been decided that the local authorities had no such power. 
That was the decision in the Sheffield Gas Company's case: so that 
they were liable at any time to be brought up by a common informer, and He 
they might be greatly embarrassed in the supply of gas. Although the | 
company had gone on borrowing, to a certain extent, from capitalists, and 
the directors had lent money themselves, yet capitalists would not now ad- 
vance their money unless they had the security which Parliament alone | 
could give. Such being the case, the promoters were anxious to put them- 
selves under the protection of the Legislature in regard to the construction | 
of their works, and the extension of their mains, and also to obtain capital 
in the cheapest and most satisfactory manner. The original capital of the | 
company was £6000, in 1200 shares of £5 each ; and so entirely was ita 
local company, that one of the original stipulations was that no individual | 
should have more than £100 invested init. In 1852, by a subsidiary deed, 
£2000 was added to the capital; and the company had borrowed £3000 
upon mortgage of the works. At last, through sheer necessity, the directors 
themselves and the clerk had been obliged to advance, for pressing tempo- | 
rary purposes, £1000 more, without any security at all. It was proposed | 
by the bill that the capital should consist of £23,000. There was the £8000 | 
original capital; and it was proposed that there should be £15,000 new | 
capital, to be dealt with in the following manner :—There was the £3000 | 
due upon mortgage, which it was intended to pay off, and that, with the £1000 | 
advanced by the directors, made £4000. Then there was £2000 which had 
been expended out of income, which it was intended, as the bill was 
originally framed, to ask to be capitalized : but the authorities in the other | 
House had set their face against any further capitalizing of income, and, | 
therefore, there was no objection to paying it off as adebt. That would | 
leave £9000 to be applied to additional works, plus the borrowing powers. | 
Those borrowing powers, after much deliberation, had been fixed thus sani 
When £7500—half the new capital—had been subscribed for, and half} 
paid up, the company should be allowed to borrow £1500. When the! 
whole capital of £1500 was subscribed and half paid up, the company! 
should be allowed to borrow £2500—making the whole borrowing powers | 
£4000. It was proposed to take such powers of opening streets, as 
was usual; and the company intended to bring itself entirely under mo- 
dern legislation They incorporated the Company's Clauses Consolidation | 
Act and the Gas-Works Clauses Consolidation Act in their own Act; be- | 
cause, while they were desirous of obtaining the advantages of being a 
legislative company, they were willing to take upon themselves all the re- 
sponsibilities. That involved a limitation of dividend to 10 per cent. on the 
whole capital: but the company proposed to limit themselves to 10 per cent. 
on the old capital, and to 7} per cent. on the new; and, as the Legislature 
was anxious to protect the public from paying too high a rate, the company 
were willing to limit themselves to a maximum charge of 5s. per 1000 cubic 
feet. They at present only charged 4s. 6d. There was a clause in the bill 
by which the company proposed take power to sell to the Local Board; of 
Health. That was a clause he believed very often inserted in modern gas 
bills, and it was especially desirable in such a district as Burslem. where 
the Local Board of Health was the chief authority. He (the learned coun- 
sel) was engaged on the Lancaster Bill last session, where a similar clause 
was inserted. As was usual, there was an opposition; and there were three 
petitions, though only two were a red upon by his learned friends. The 
first was the petition of the British Gaslight Company, which stated that, 
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the company was established in 1824, under a deed of settlement, for the 
purpose of manufacturing and selling gas for the supply of various places; 
that the company had erected works in the township of Burslem, and laid 
mains and pipes there, and in several other places in the same county, 
which were well and sufficiently lighted by their works. They went on to 
state that, as gis-sellers, the British Gas Company were assessed and rated 
to the parochial rates; and say that the powers proposed to be taken 
by the present bill would seriously affect their interests, and be an un- 
necessary outlay of capital without any adequate benefit to the public. 
This was a petition on behalf of a trading Breer omg who had gone to 
Burslem, as they might go anywhere else and establish a gas company, for 
the sale of their commodity; and why they should appear and object to the 
Burslem Company obtaining legislative authority for what they were doing, 
he could not understand. He might have to take the opinion of the com- 
mittee as to whether they had any locus standi. The Burslem Company 
lighted 241 public lamps in various ‘pone of the parish, and they carried their 
mains wherever they were required to do so by the Local Board of Health, 
although the doing so in many instances brought no profit. The British 
Company, on the other hand, only had mains laid down in the populous 
districts. The other petition was that of several owners and occupiers of 
property and ratepayers in several parishes. In Tunstall there were 27 

titioners; in Burslem, 14; and in the district of Sandyford there were 3. 
~ short, there were 44 petitioners out of 41,000 inhabitants. The learned 
counsel concluded by stating, that he thought it very hard there should be 
an opposition from persons who were not willing to place themselves under 
the same restrictions which the promoters were willing to submit to. 

Mr. William Goodall, examined by Mr. Serjeant BELLAsis. 

Iam the manager of the Burslem and Tunstall Gas Company. I have 
been engaged in the superintendence of the manufacture of gas at Burslem 
about three years, and before that for about ten years at wr Iam 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of the company. The original 
capital was £8000. £3000 has been borrowed upon mortgage of the works, 
and £1000 advanced by proprietors, without any security, in 1853. Since 
I have been there a part of the income has been from time to time invested 
in expenditure upon the works. The dividend since 1848 has been 5 per 
cent.; before that time it was 6 per cent. I have made myself acquainted 
with the financial condition of the company by examining into their books. 
From my knowledge of gas-works, and my experience, I question whether 
there are any gas-works in existence with the same amount of business and 
so small an amount of capital, taking the capital at £14,000. We made 
26,000,000 cubic feet last year, ending March, 1857. The usual calculation 
by engineers is £1000 capital for 1,000,000 cubic feet. Our works are situate 
at the best point of the district. They stand wy low, and are out of sight 
from the leading thoroughfares. They are on the high road between the 
railway and the town. 

By the Committee: The coal costs, on an average, 10s. per ton. We are 
about 34 miles from the pit’s mouth. ‘ 

By Mr. Serjeant BeLiasis: The works have a communication with the 
canal and the railway. We have adequate land for the extension of our 
| works to meet the demand for gas, which is rapidly increasing through a 

eneral appreciation of the value of gas, and its introduction into private 
oer and manufactories. The population also is increasing, and the 
is getting into cottages. We have 151 customers under £1 ayear, 136 under 
£2, and several very large customers, but very few. Looking at the class of 
customers who now take gas, and the population of the district, I am of 
opinion that the consumption of gas will increase in a greater ratio than it 
ever has done. We have nearly 600 customers altogether. Our works are 
unable to meet the increase I anticipate in their present condition. I do 
not think we can go on any longer raising capital for our exigences in the 
way we have hitherto done. There is no security, and we must pay in pro- 
portion. If we had parliamentary sanction, we could raise money more 
easily. We use the best Harecastle coal, and get 8000 feet of gas from a 
ton,all circumstances being favourable. The coal we use produces a valuable 
residue, but we do not sell it very readily. Wesupply 231 out of 241 public 
lights, in Burslem, and, by an arrangement with us, the British Gas Company 
supply the other 10. Some of our pipes are laid in portions of Burslem 
where they are not remunerative. e have gone wherever the Local Board 
of Health have wished us to go. The British Gas Company supply only the re- 
munerative parts of the town. The directors of the Burslem Company are 
all locally interested, and are, with one exception, large consumers of gas 
themselves. We keep our mains always charged. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Mauty: In 1852 some shares were sold, and 
money raised upon them. 

Mr. Serjeant Bevvasis said he would take the opinion of the committee 
whether Mr. O’Mally could go into such a subject. 

The committee decided that the cross-examination should continue. 

Cross-examination resumed: The first addition to our capital of £6000 
was in 1852. There were not before that, as far as I am aware, shares 
created which represented no capital. Previous to 1852, the dividends did 
not represent the profits of the company, and sometime before 1852, certain 
shares were presented to the shareholdors in the form of payment of divi- 
dend. I do not know how many shares; it is so long ago. The £2000 
addition capital in 1852 was expended principally in removing the works. 
They do not now stand in the position in which they were originally erected. 
The old works were deserted. We seek power by the bill, I believe, to sell 
them. The new works were not built for £2000. I should say, speaking 
roughly, that the works cost £8000 or £9000. The £2000 was borrowed on 
mortgage, and advanced by the directors. In addition to that, a large pro- 
portion of the profits have been set aside from time to time for expenditure 
on the works. We have not a single main in the township of Tunstall; 
we have some in Wolstanton. Tunstall has a population of 16,000 persons. 
We contemplated, by the original deed, to light Tunstall; but for the twenty 
years we have been in éxistence, we have never laid a main there. It has 

en lighted all the time by the British Gas Company. The district of the 
Board of health does not include Abbey Hunt, Tunstall, or Wolstanton. 
Four or five of the shareholders in our company are on the Burslem Board 
of Health; not more. We have nearly 100 shareholders altogether. The 
members of the Local Board of Health, who areshareholders in the gas com- 
| pany; are not allowed to vote. I do not know of how many members the 
| .ocal Board consists. Up to this time, our company and the British Gas 

Company have been going on in very great harmony. We contemplate an 
increase of our works where they now stand, without taking any additional 
jland. We are not under any pledge not to take any more land, that I 
| am aware of. We have considered the question of whether we have room 
| on our present site to increase our works, and we think we have. Our gas 
| rental for the last twelve months, including the public lamps, was £3500. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant BeLLasts: Our works were removed in 
1852 to a better situation than before as to level, and as to proximity to the 
railway'and canal. Although our original plan was to go to Tunstall, we 








| Company were aiming at. 
| to Parliament, if they could show the Manchester and Liverpool people that 





found that Burslem exhausted all our capital. Our shareholders and the 
members of the Local Board of Health are persons locally interested in the 
district; therefore, it is not to be wondered at, that the same persons should 
be on both. If it should be necessary to have more land, we take powers 
to obtain it. 

By the Committee: During the last winter we have produced upwards 
of 120,000 cubic feet per day. 

Mr. George Baker, examined by Mr. Serjeant BeLasis. 

I reside in the Burslem district; and 1 did so before the establishment of 
this company, of which I am one of the directors. I have been a director 
since its commencement. I remember the time when the gas that was sold 
in Burslem was supplied by the British Gas Company, whose works are at 
Shelton. Their pipes came through the market-place, the principal streets, 
and alone the main road. I was a consumer of gas at that time. I con- 
sidered the price very high. I was one of the parties who set on foot this 
local company. The outlying parts were not all supplied by the British 
Gas Company. The principal complaints at that time arose from the Bri- 
tish Company’s works being so far away, that there was great delay in re- 
medying any defect. There were complaints also as to the price, which 
was 10s. per 1000 cubic feet. Ido not remember the price of the public 
lamps at that time. All the subscribers to our company were persons boné 
Jide interested in the locality. Our original capital was £6000: £4000 was 
raised by the shareholders. Up to 1848 we received 6 per cent. There were 
sums of money which we might have divided, but which we lent to capital. 
Those sums amounted to nearly £2000. After 1848 we divided 5 per cent., 
and still there was a surplus of income, which we might have divided, but 
we spent it in extending the works. I corroborate what the last witness 
has said as to the sums borrowed. Part of that came out of my own pocket, 
and I should like to have it back. The demand for gas increases.so much, 
as to make it necessary to enlarge our works. We had an intention from 
the first of including Tunstall in our operations, if our capital had been 
sufficient. 

By the CommitreE: Our works are about equi-distant from Burslem 
and Tunstall. The distance from the market-place at either place is not 
more than a mile. 

By Mr. Serjeant BeLiasts: There has been a great tendency of late 
years to introduce gas into private houses. The British Gas Company. 
compete with us in the principal streets of Burslem. I have seen an ad- 
vertisement lately, inviting tenders for the supply of gas to Tunstall. I 
suppose that is on account of the company there having withdrawn from 
their contract. We are willing to compete there; and I have no doubt, if 
we can increase our capital, that we can use it beneficially for the public 
as well as for ourselves. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wetssy: Before 1836, the price of the British 
Gas Company was 10s. per thousand cubic feet. I am not aware that at 
the time of the establishment of our company, in 1837, it was 6s. 8d. 

at first was 8s. As soon as we came into operation, the British Gas 
ompany reduced their price to 5s. Finding that the public kept faith 
with us as soon as we had ascertained what we could make gas for at a 
reasonable profit, we reduced it in the course of two years to 6s. 8d., and 
afterwards to 5s. In the course of this year both companies have reduced 
the price to 4s. 6d. Upon the establishment of the company we raised 
£4000. That was expended in erecting the works and laying down mains. 
In 1846, 1 believe, we issued 300 shares, without anything being paid on 
them, as a sort of bonus to the original shareholders. If we had raised 
that amount of capital, we could not have gone into Tunstall ; we might 
have extended our works. We raised £2000 in 1851, I think; and the 
directors and clerk lent another £1000. Iam not a member of the LocaF 
Board of Health. The two gas companies have gone on pretty friendly 
together for some years. 
e-examined by Mr. Serjeant BELLAsIs: When our company was first 
established, the greater portion of the British consumers left them. We 
charged 8s., as that was what was charged by seven or eight other com- 
panies in towns with about the same population. We have been gradually 
reducing the price down to the present time. 

Mr. O’MALLy, who appeared on behalf of the opponents, observed that 
his friend had spoken a great deal about the propriety of the clauses 
which were introduced into the bill in reference to the sale of the works 
to the Local Board of Health, but no evidence had been offered to show 
~ necessity for it, or any advantage likely to be derived fromit. The 
only evidence had had a tendency to show that the Burslem Company, 
if called upon to extend their works, would require more capital. That | 
was a truism which he need not trouble himself about, because if) 
people had spent all their money, and wanted to extend their works, they 
must have new capital. The promoters were asking for extraordinary 
powers, and to deal with the rights of others against their consent. The 
first ground for such a legislative interference was to show that some im- 
portant object of public convenience required that Parliament should sanc- 
tion such an invasion of the rights of those who were affected. The evidence 
showed that Burslem was at the present moment well supplied with gas by 
two rival companies. That was the happiest state in which a company 
could be. No witness was called to prove any difficulty in dealing with 
either company, or that the rate at which gas was supplied was greater 
than it was in many adjoining places, although the district was a very 
difficult one to supply. What did they want further capital for? He was 
at a loss to conceive. The evidence fully established the propriety of the 
present state of things. The truth was, they felt themselves unable to com- 
pete with the British Gas Com any on fair terms. Through the means of. | 
their shareholders they might do so, by getting all the public lights, and so_ 
on; and thus they wanted to turn the British Gas Company out of the 
whole neighbourhood, in order that they might have it all to them- 
selves. For twenty years, the two companies had been in the district, 
and they had gone on on good terms, without fear of penal consequences. 
If one company, by covert means, were to try and get up a persecution 
against the other, the other could retaliate. But the Burslem Gas Com- 
pany, instead of acting openly and stating to the British Company, “ We 
are going to Parliament,” the first intimation the British Company had of 
the application was by seeing the usual notices in the Gazette. If the 
Burslem Company were armed with legislative powers to open the streets,. 
the British Gas Company would very soon be unable to do so, although that. 
company for thirty years had supplied the neighbourhood when no other 
company did so, and it would amount to a legislative prohibition against the 
British Gas Company supplying there at all. That was what the Burslem 

They had power to raise capital without coming 





it could be profitably expended. It was a mere sham—an attempt to get 
the whip hand of their opponents. Was there any charge made against the 
British Gas Company? None whatever. It was said that company origi- 
nally charged 10s., in 1836. Why, the Burslem Company charged 8s. them- 
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selves in 1837, in the face of competition. No witness was called from 
Tunstall to urge a complaint against the British Gas Company, although he 
(the learned counsel) thought that, out of 16,000 persons, some one or two 
might have been induced to come. He would, however, prove the thorough 
satisfaction of the people of Tunstall with the British Company; and as to 
Burslem, he needed no better evidence than the fact that the British Com- 
pany still held their ground there, notwithstanding the local influence 
which was brought to bear in favour of the promoters. As to the provision 
to sell to the Board of Health, he could quite understand that that was the 
pringing about a sale of the works to that body. He thought that was a 
proceeding which would not be favoured by a committee of the House of 
Commons. The powers of the Local Board of Health did not extend to 
Abbey Hunt and Wolstanton; and, therefore, how they could become a 
paling community for the supply of gas to those places was a proceeding 
hegould not comprehend: the Legislature had set its face against it. 

he learned counsel was addressing the committee at its rising, and the 
matter was adjourned till the following morning, at twelve o'clock. 





Turspay, May 19. 

The committee reassembled at twelve o'clock this day. 

Mr. O’MaLLy was about to resume his address, when the room was 
cleared. 

The CHAIRMAN, upon our readmission, stated that the committee were of 
opinion there was no sufficient ground for that part of the preamble which 
had reference to the sale of the works to the Local Board of Health. 

Mr. O'MALLy expressed his obligation to the committee for this expres- 
sion of their opinion, as it would much shorten his labours. 

Mr. Serjeant Beiasis said he should like to take the opinion of the 
committee as to whether, that portion of the petition being expunged, the 
parties whom Mr. O’Mally represented had any /ocus standi. 

The Commirree decided that the petitioners should be heard. 

Mr. O'Matty said the parties for whom he appeared were not merely 
ratepayers, but owners and occupiers of property in the neighbourhood, and 
who had certain rights of mining under the roads which were proposed to 
be broken up by the petitioners. He had no doubt that in Tunstall it would 
be found that the high roads passed over mines which were actually in 
work. It was a great mistake that people sometimes fell into, that a man 
ceased to be the owner of property when it became a public street. It was 
his property just as much as before, subject to the right of the public to 
pass over it. Now the British Gas Company was established in the year 
1824, when those companies were completely in their infancy. They had 
their works in Shelton, and the place was very much less populous than it 
was now. It was a hazardous undertaking to supply gas to places of that 
kind at all. The British Gas Company was the first to make the experi- 
ment, and they bore “the burden and heat of the day.” Their pipes were 
now spread throughout the parish of Burslem; and the only pipes that 
were spread throughout the town of Tunstall were those of the British Gas 
Company. The Burslem Company had not a single main or pipe through- 
out the whole of that district. The Tunstall did not say they wanted com- 
petition, and no party had come forward to say they wanted legislative sanc- 
tion to be given to the Burslem Company. How was the public convenience 
‘to be promoted by giving the powers that were asked? The promoters had 
‘the whole body of resident shareholders at Burslem, and they might have 
selected anybody they pleased to establish a grievance; but they had been 
unable to do so. Then they were taunted with having so few petitioners. 
They did not want them; the burden of proof was on the other side. The 
few witnesses he should call before the committee would speak to the uni- 
versal feeling throughout Tunstall in favour of the British Gas Sanaa 
who had hitherto supplied the public with the best gas at a reasonable 
price. They had invested a large sum of money among the people, and 
they did not want the company to be turned out of the district, which 
would be the effect of granting the promoters the powers which they asked. 
It was asked why the British Company should complain of the Burslem 
| Company trying to legalize their proceedings? Because their works would 
be stopped practically, as they would take every step under the terror of 
an indictment. If the Burslem Company wanted to compete in Tunstall, 
‘let them do so; but they should not be allowed to exclude the British Com- 
pany altogether. After the promoters had been going on for twenty years 
doing that which they called breaking the law, they now came, with a new 
fit of penitence, to make the present application, without any notice to the 
British Company. 

Mr. Serjeant Deccace denied that they had omitted to give notice. 

Mr. O'MaLty would prove that they had received none. It had been 
said the promoters oath not borrow money, because they had no security 
to give; but giving them parliamentary powers would not enable them to 
get money, unless they had a monopoly. They had been dividing 6 a 
cent., while they had not been paying their way; and when once that fact 
came out, it ne be very much likea sham. He (the learned counsel) ad- 
‘mitted that the Burslem Company were in such a position that they could 
not go further and-supply Tunstall, and they must leave Tunstall just as 
‘it is; and he should like to know how his friend proposed to help that, 
unless the result of parliamentary powers be to drive the British Company 
out of the district. Was it not perfectly manifest, therefore, what their 
object was? though he (the learned counsel) might perhaps say that was 
not their object—the object being, to sell to the Local Board of Health. If 
they had any other object, it was only to obtain a monopoly in a place 
where they had not a single main, and where another company was existing. 
Surely the fairest way would be, as the British Company were taken by 
surprise, to let the matter stand over till next session, and then let bot 
parties come before Parliament and ask for parliamentary powers, if they 
were needed, but not for one company to get the whip hand of the other. 
He (the learned counsel) had only, in conclusion, to thank the committee 
for the patience with which they listened to him. 


Mr. John Haswell, examined by Mr. WEtsBy. 
T am superintendent at the Potteries station of the British Gaslight Com- 
pany. I have been so ten or eleven years. Before then I was employed at 
other gas-works. The gas company have two sets of works, the Brown 
Hill works and the Shelton works. The former cost from £10,000 to 
£11,000, and the other works about £25,000. The works at Shelton were 
erected in 1826, and the others in 1852. The latter were built for the pur- 
pose of enabling the yA more effectually supplying Tunstall and the 
other outlying districts. We had considerable difficulty in supplying from the 
Shelton works. These works are sufficient to meet any demand that may 
arise for many years. They are capable of extension on the land of the 
company, if necessary. We have had no complaints in Burslem, or Tun- 
stall, or other places, with respect to the quality of the gas, or with respect 
to the sufficiency of the supply. The price of both companies is 4s. 6d. I 
know the works of the Burslem and Tunstall Company. They are bounded 
on several sides by cottages, and hemmed in by other buildings. The works 








and mains of the British Company are rated to the poor and other parochial 
rates, and to the Local Board of Health. A greater number of petitioners 
could have been obtained, but the time was too short. We got the signa- 
tures of the most influential consumers in the place. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant BeLuasts: We could have got any 


amount of names to it. I did not draw the petition myself. I took it 
about. We have got about 300 customers in Burslem. There may be 150 
under £1. We have no consumers paying more than £100. Our mains 


run through the principal streets of Burslem. 
where our mains do not go at all. The whole amount of our rental in 
Burslem is £684. The whole gas rental of both companies is £7000. We 
have the largest works, but the least supply in Burslem. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wetspy: I am not aware that any notice was given 
to the British Gaslight Company of the intended application to Parliament 
by the Burslem Company. I heard it talked about in the town at the time 
it appeared in the newspaper. 

fr. William Wynne, examined by Mr. WEtspy. 

I am the secretary of the British Gaslight Company in London. We had 
no notice of this intended application to Parliament before the notices ap- 
peared in the Gasette. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant BeLiasis: We had no intimation what- 
ever of the application. I know Mr. Haywood, and have seen him at the 
office of the company repeatedly. I have seen him in the presence of the 
directors on more than one occasion. I had no suspicion that the Burslem 
Company intended to come to Parliament for a bill until I saw the adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. 

Mr. William Emberton, examined by Mr. Wetssy. 

I reside in Tunstall, and have a pottery manufactory in Brownhill. I am 
a gas consumer, and a member of the Local Board of Health in Tunstall. 
We consider the gas supplied in Tunstall by the British Company to be good 
in quality and reasonable in price. We have never heard any complaints 
about the gas in Tunstall since the new works were erected. 1 think there 
is no necessity for the introduction of the pipes of the other company into 
Tunstall. The matter has been discussed in the Local Board of Health, 
and the opinion of the board accords with my own. 

Mr. William Edge, examined by Mr. Wetspy. 

T am a chemist and druggist in Tunstall,and a gas consumer. I am also 
a member of the Local Board of Health there. I consider the gas supplied 
by the British Gaslight Company to be sufficient in quantity, good 
in quality, and reasonable in price. I have been present at some of the 
discussions which have taken place in the Local Board of Health on the 
subject; and it is not considered necessary that the mains of another com- 
pany should be introduced into Tunstall. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant BetLasis: I remember the time when 
the price of gas in Tunstall was high, and the quality not good. The pipes 
of the Burslem Company came close up to the town of Tunstall; that may 
have an influence on the price charged by the British Company. 

Mr. George Frederick Bowers, examined by Mr. WELsBY. 

I am supplied with gas from the British Gas Company. I have had no 
reason to complain of it of late years with respect to quantity, quality, or 
price. I consider there is no necessity for the introduction of the mains of 
another company. I have heard opinions to the same effect expressed by 
my fellow townsmen. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. O’MAu.y. 

Iam an engineer of considerable experience in gas-works. I have had 
my attention specially directed to the subject of gas for many years. I have 
examined the works of the British Company at both stations. I consider 
the quality of the gas supplied to be very good. The works are capable of 
manufacturing 1,000,000 cubic feet perdiem. The company have two acres 
of land available for increasing their works. If the works were shut up 
the sacrifice would be very large. I have no doubt that if one company is 
armed with parliamentary powers, and the other not, the result would be 
the exclusion of the one without those powers. 

Mr. Serjeant BELLAsIs then addressed the committee, and called their 
attention to the fact that he had not cross-examined the witnesses who had 
been called to prove that the gas of the British Company was good and the 
we low. The case of the Burslem Company was a very simple one. They 

ad been supplying gas for twenty years, and nobody could doubt to the 
great accommodation of the public. In fact, they had gone to the very ex- 
tent of their means. They had borrowed money from others, and lent 
money themselves. It was not expected, when they started, that the su 
ply of gas would so largely increase as to make it proper that they should 
come to Parliament, and place themselves under that modern system of 
legislation which had been prepared with so much care. His learned friend 
had chosen to assume that the main object of the bill was to sell themselves 
to the Local Board of Health, but he (the learned counsel) denied that em- 
phatically. They came before the committee at the request of the Local Board 
of Health, and had no wish to exclude that clause from the bill. They im- 
ported the Lands Clauses Act, and the Gas-Works Clauses Act into their 
own Act, and were willing to take upon themselves every responsibility. 
Surely it was to their praise, and not to their blame, that they came before 
Parliament. It was said the Burslem Company had stolen a march upon 
their competitors; that it was a mere “sham;” that they did not want to 
get proper powers for opening the streets, but wanted to destroy the British 
Company. The Burslem Company repudiated any such notion. They had 
competed with the British Company for twenty years, and were ready to do 
so still. The committee had heard that, from a capital of £6000, they had 
increased to £14,000, and with that they produce 26,000,000 feet of ms, 
which was double the usual quantity with such an amount of capital. The 
consumption of gas was rapidly increasing, and to carry out the works effi- 
ciently, they wanted more capital. It was said they could get capital with- 
out incorporation; no doubt they could, but would Parliament think it ex- 
pedient that they should? He thought not, because they could not get it so 
advantageously as if they could go with the authority which the committee 
could give. Ifthey had authority to raise more capital, they could go into 
the market without any suspicion of their good faith. It was said the com- 
ae wereembarrassed and in debt. Was that so? They were not only solvent, 

ut prosperous; and, no doubt, they would continue to be so. If ever an appli- 
cation to Parliament was made bond fide, it was the present. They had no 
wish to trip up the British Company. It was part of the original plan to go 
into Tunstall, but they had not had sufficient capital; but they were prepared 
to compete with the British Company in Tunstall. Although the learned 
counsel for the British Company had not used the word competition, the 
English of it was, that they thought competition a bad thing. No doubt, in 
theory, monopoly was cheaper than competition; but, in practise, it was 
well known that was not the case. Unless the committee were pre d to 
give up the principle of competition, he (the learned counsel) could hard} 
see upon what ground they could refuse the promoters the powers whic 
they asked. 
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The CrarrMan here interposed to inform Mr. Serjeant Bellasis that the 
| committee considered the preamble proved; and the clauses were then pro- 
, ceeded with and agreed to. 





GLASGOW CITY AND SUBURBAN GAS BILL, 





AND . 
GLASGOW GASLIGHT BILL. 
| Torspay, May 19, 1857. 
|| (Before Mr. E. C. Ecerron, chairman, and Messrs. Prukineron, RDLey, 
Du Cane, and Garp.) 
Thecompanies seek by their bill toamend their present Acts, and for powers 
|| to extend their works, increase their capital, and borrow additional moneys. 
| Two petitions were lodged against each bill, one by David McDonald and 
Others, inhabitants of Glasgow, and a second by the Lord Provost and 
magistrates of the city. 
| Mr. Serjeant Wranxeuam, Mr. Serjeant BeLiasis, and Mr. BuRKE appeared 
| for the promoters, and Mr. Horse Scorr, Mr. MonraGcue Smirn, and Mr. 
Cay.ey for the petitioners. 
| Mr. Serjeant WranGuam said; I have the honour, sir, to appear before 
you in support of this bill, and also the bill of the Glasgow Gaslight Com- 
pany, which has to come before you; and it seems that we are to be en- 
countered by the same opposition both in this case and in the other. The 
second petition which has been referred to, it is perhaps not uncharitable to 
suppose has been put upon your table simply as a security lest there should 
be any difficulty as to the locus standi of the parties. The allegations of 
both the petitions are much the same, and they are of such a nature that I 
hope when we come to deal with them you will think they ought not to 
interfere with the obtaining of the sanction of the Legislature to these two 
bills. But first of the first. The first bill upon the list is that of “ The 
Glasgow City and Suburban Gas Company.” Now, sir, with reference to 
that company, it may be sufficient to say that their existence dates from 
the year 1843. Up to that time, the committee will understand there had 
only been in the city of Glasgow one gas company; at that time, however, 
as Glasgow was increasing, as we all know it has done during the whole of 
this century, at a rapid rate, it seemed to be thought by some parties very 
desirable that 1 second company should be formed, and, as I am told, and I 
doubt not the statement will be without contradiction on the other side, that 
| this company was started not merely with the support of a large portion of 
the commercial community of Glasgow, but also, and more especially, by 
| those who are now appearing as petitioners against this bill—viz., the Lord 
| Provost and corporation then existing in that city. The capital which was 
| then thought sufficient, and which was sanctioned by Act of Parliament, 
| consisted of 2 share capital of £150,000, and a power of borrowing to the 
extent of £25,000, which, as you will see, is much less than the ordinary 
proportion in these matters. It has been pretty well understood of late 
| years that the ordinary proportion of loan power, as we call it, is one-third 
4) of the share capital; but in this case, you will perceive, it is one-sixth only. 
| Now, at that time—that is, in the year 1843—gas was selling at the rate of 
_ 8s. per 1000 cubic feet in Glasgow, but immediately upon the new company 
| coming into operation, the price fell to 6s. 8d, 
The Cuamrman ; When was the new company established ? 
Mr. Serjeant WraNGHAM : It was established in 1843, and I believe it 
was towards the end of 1844 that the works were got, so to say, into opera- 
tion, though not perhaps to the full extent, and then the price of gas fell to 
|6s. 8d. In 1847, there was a further reduction to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
{and it was further reduced in the year 1854 to 4s. 7d., which was the 
| nominal price, but, with allowances for discounts and matters of that kind, 
jreducing it practically, in the case of large consumers, to a price ranging 
| upon the average from 4s. 5d. to 4s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. Now this 
reduction I think we have a right to take considerable credit for. I do not 
| Say that the propter hoc always is a safe rule to go by, but, when you find 
a new company established and immediately afterwards a graduated reduc- 
tion in the price of gas taking place, it cannot be denied that some part of 
| the merit is due to the operation of the new company and the principle of 
|competition which is thereby introduced These reductions have taken 
| place in the face of many circumstances which have happened in the 
linterval between 1843 and 1854, tending to diminish the consumption of 
gas. There have been certain Acts passed connected with public factories 
|and public houses—as, for instance, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie's Act, of which 
| we have all heard. There has also been a certain movement agitating the 
| breasts of those engaged in the retail departments of commerce, called the 
|“ Early Closing Movement,” which has taken deep root in Glasgow ; and 
| all these causes have combined to induce a cessation of business during the 
latter hours of the day, in which formerly a considerable quantity of gas 
was consumed. Yet, notwithstanding this, and while prices have fallen in 
| the way I have described, the quantity of gas consumed has been increasing 
; in a ratio still more rapid. For instance, in the first year during which we 
|ean be said to have been fully at work, our consumption was 67,000,000 
|eubic fect. That was in the year 1846. But in the year up to which our 
| last accounts were completed (viz., to some day in May, 1856), that quan- 
tity had grown into 189,000,000 cubic feet per annum. Having now given 

you the range of price and the range of consumption during that period, I 
| had perhaps better now give you the range of dividend. The first dividend 
| that we paid was at the rate of 34 per cent.—that was in 1844. In 1850— 
1 do not propose to give you every period, but I take them at intervals— 
| in 1850 it was at the rate of 7? ; and in 1853, it became a dividend of 10 per 
' cent., at which figure it has remained to the present time—that being the 

amount to which, by our Act, we are limited. In order to accomplish this 
great public accommodation, we have expended, I may say, the whole of 
‘our available means. We set to work with great spirit to furnish gas, as 
our name implies it was our intention, throughout the city and suburbs. 
| Before then, some fault had been found that the outlying districts were not 
| supplied (because probably at that time they were not likely to be remu- 
|nerative) by the other company, and we undertook to supply blocks of 
| houses at some little distance from the city—our name “ suburban” indi- 
| cating the course we proposed to adopt. We set to work, and expended our 
funds with great rapidity in providing for the supply of gas, even in places 
considerably distant from the centre of the town. Accordingly, I find that 
| in June, 1846, we had spent no less than £115,000 out of our £150,000 
capital ; and that in 1856, ten years afterwards, we had spent the whole 
£150,000, and had also borrowed of our bankers the sum which is now due 
to them of £29,000 odd. 

The Cuarrman: Is that in excess of the £25,000? 

Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: No, sir; the power of borrowing upon mortgage 
has never been exercised as far as I understand. It was found that parties 
were willing to advance money without the expense of mortgage security ; 
and the company preferred borrowing from the bankers instead of exercising 
their loan power. This expenditure has brought the company to an absolute 
stand still, and they are unable to avail themselves of additional funds for 
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the purpose of meeting the additional wants of their increasing business. [| | 
think when you reflect upon the extent of the community we have to deal | | 
with, and whose wants, as far as the article of gas is concerned, we have to | 
contribute to meet, you will readily conceive that demand is knocking 
at our door for additional supplies in districts where hitherto it has been 
either wanting altogether or supplied in an insufficient manner. We come 
therefore, to Parliament to ask at their hands for the ordinary parliamentary 
sanction to raise additional capital; and we propose to take power to raise, 
by way of shares, the sum of £50,000, which will make the whole share i! 
capital £200,000, and then to take a power to borrow money by way of 
mortgage also. The original sum had stood at one-third of the £200,000; | 
but in deference to objections made in another place, to which I refer and 
speak of always with the greatest respect, we have limited our request to a | 
power of borrowing one-fourth of our whole capital, viz., £50,000. That | 
sum, you will understand, is to include the £25,000 which we already haye | 
power to borrow. ' |] 

The Commirree: You ask for power to borrow £25,000 more? 1] 

Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: Yes; that is to say, a power to raise enough || 
to pay off the £29,000 which we owe to the bankers, and leave us with || 
£20,000 or £21,000 in hand. I really ought not to detain you longer in || 
stating the objects of the bill, which will, I am sure, recommend itself in 
the general. I do not dilate on the figures I have before me as to the census, || 
for every one knows that Glasgow is growing as rapidly as Manchester. H 

The CuHarrMANn: Most of us have had a personal view of it. 

Mr. Serjeant WrancuAm: There can be no question, when a second com- 
pany has increased its consumption from 60,000,000 up to 190,000,000 in the 
course of ten or twelve years, as to what is likely to be wanted in another | 
ten years tocome. The thing speaks for itself. Permit me to say that, || 
though petitions have been presented against this bill, you will not, | think, | | 
find that any allegations have been made in them involving a complaint as! | 
to the quality of the gas we supply. Iam quite sure that honourable mem- |; 
bers who are at all familiar with gas proceedings before committees of this | 
House, know that there is nothing which an opponent more desires than an | 
opportunity to find fault with the illuminating power of the gas supplied. | 
Chemists are called, tests are applied, and time is wasted in discussing | 
questions of that kind whenever a case arises in which the objection can be | 
raised with any prospect of success. But here there is no allegation of the) 
kind; and I will venture to add that, as to the price charged, very little is | 
said. Whether it is intended to be insisted upon, Ido not know. In ad- | 
verting to the petitions, I shall have to touch upon one allegation on the 
subject; but I cannot think that I shall be exposed to any great danger on | 
that point. When the committee bear in mind that the price charged for 
first-class gas, made from cannel coal which we hear about in the south of 
England, and which honourable members in Lancashire know something | 
about, is only 4s. 4d. per 1000, Ido not apprehend that it will be thought | 
we are charging too much. It might be well doubted—and I should feel 
considerable doubt upon this point myself—whether, in fact, we have not | 
gone too far, and, in our anxiety to recommend ourselves to our customers, | 
one of us has not reduced the price below what, as prudent traders, we: | 
should have done. | 


i| 
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However, there are petitions against the bill. No one!|| 
denies that more gas is wanted; and, that being admitted, it seems to me; | 
that, if the committee are satisfied we have no means to supply it, it fol- || 
lows as a matter of course that the preamble of our bill should receive their 

consent; and the only question remaining will be the amount and the con- | 
ditions upon which it shall be raised. Ht cannot be thought that it will be | 
desirable to give us the means of providing the additional supplies needed | 
for the next year or two only, sothat we shall have to go through the same} 
expensive forms again in 1859 or 1860. It is clear we ought to look ahead | 
for a certain number of years, and we ought now to take powers to raise a | 
considerable amount of funds, so as to prepare for all reasonable contingen- | 
cies during that period. It appears, however, that an objection is raised to| 
our bill by the Lord Provost and magistrates of the city. I give their peti-| 
tion precedence, as in duty bound to pay respect to the powers that be, and 
more especially as I have the honour to be one of the council of the corpo- 

ration myself. In fact, I hardly know the precise nature of the transaction 

which places me in opposition to those among whom I have the honour of 
a place; but they have handed over my services to the promoters of this | 
bill, and I certainly carry into the hostile camp that feeling of respect | 
which always belongs to the retainers of a body so respectable as the Lord 

Provost and corporation of the city of Glasgow. Giving them, therefore, all | 
honour, I begin with their petition; and I cannot help thinking that they are | 
now less well advised than when I had the honour of being amongst them. | 
(A laugh.) Ido not think I should have recommended a petition drawn | 
up altogether as this is. I am quite sure it is not the extremely able gen-| 
tleman who sits at my right hand who has thus expressed their wishes} 
on the subject. There may be, indeed, some doubt whether the corpora- 
tion of Glasgow have themselves expressed any very strong opinion, or 
whether this is indeed a petition from that body; for, unless Iam much 
mistaken, the petition with the seal of the corporation annexed was pre- 
sented before the Town Council had assented to its presentation atall. Itis 
a curious mode, and smacks rather of the proceedings on the other side of 
the Irish Channel, instead of the other side of the Tweed. As I understand 
the matter, it is the petition of the committee of police and statute labour, 
who are a committee of the Town Council, consisting of a member from each 
ward. I mention this circumstance, because it is important that you should 
know the mode in which this petition comes before you. The committee 
of police and statute labour, being part of the Town Council, were disposed 
to petition; and thereupon the Lord Provost, who has the custody of the 
seal, I presume (and I dare say it is a very ordinary practice, but we cannot 
call it regular), puts the seal to the petition now lying upon your table, and 
reportstoa meeting of the Town Council that he has done so, and has presented 
it to the House. At that time, the Town Council at large had intimated no 
assent to the presentation of the petition: I believe the intimation had been 
rather the other way, if rumour speaks truly; and I am speaking now of 
what has taken place openly in the columns of the Glasgow newspapers. 
However, the Lord Provost reports to the Town Council that he has pre- 
sented a petition, and the Town Council does not censure him for having 
so done. It may be said that it was past praying for, and therefore they 
sanctioned the proceedings which had been initiated by the Lord Provost. 
If these facts are true, it is for the committee to say whose petition it is. 
Is it the petition of the city, whose seal is appended to it? Clearly not; 
for a petition presented in the first instance, and only afterwards approved 
by the body from whom it assumes to proceed, is no petition of theirs at 
all. But, hen, is it the petition of the committee of statute labour? They 
have no power to attach the seal of the corporation; they are simply & 
committee for town purposes, for managing the police and the roads— 
therefore I apprehend they are not parties who are entitled to appear upon 
a petition bearing the seal of the corporation of Glasgow. I am sure the 
committee will not misunderstand me: I am not desirous to raise unneces- 
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sarily points of technicality before them, but committees are always jealous 
—and it is important that they should be—of the use of corporation seals; 
and it is for them to say, in this case, whether the fact I have stated is ma- 
terial as to the reception of this petition. I am told that these facts are 
extremely easy of proof; but it will not be necessary to go into the evidence 
unless the committee should think that, if proved, it would affect their 
minds. 

The committee consulted for a few minutes, after which, 

The CuarrMaNn said: We are all of opinion that we ought to hear the 
Town Council. 
chief magistrate, in the name of the magistrates of the city, and as chairman 
on behalf of the police and statute labour committee. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: I will only just say that I must not be supposed at all 
to admit that my learned friend is correct in point of fact. 

The CuarrMan: We would rather hear the case upon the merits. 

Mr. Serjeant Wraneuam: I merely raise the point that it may be brought 
under your cognizance. Looking at the petition, then, we find the following 
among other reasons assigned for opposing the bill :—first, that, by the Act in- 
corporating this company, it is inter alia provided “ that it shall not be lawful 
for the company, at any time hereafter, to join or connect themselves with any 
other gaslight company already incorporated, or that may be hereafter in- 
corporated, nor to transfer or agree to transfer for that purpose any of the 
powers or authorities vested in them by the said Act.” It is very true that 
there is such a clause inserted in the Act of 1843, and I rather think it was 
a clause inserted, after some little demur, at my instance. 
for that bill, and a great deal was said at the time that there would be 
amalgamation instead of competition, and I then suggested the insertion of 
this clause. Whether it was a wise one or not, it is not one that I feel very 
vehemently upon either way. The petition then goes on to say—“ whereas, 
in virtual violation of the said enactment, the promoters have come to an 





supply of gas to the inhabitants, contrary to the terms and spirit of the 
statute under which they act, and thereby depriving the community of the 
benefits of competition, and virtually imposing upon the inhabitants the 
burden of paying not less than 10 per cent. on the capital of both companies 
instead of a reasonable amount upon the capital of one ;"—now, sir, let me 
take breath for a moment. 


tition, although there is a clause that there shall be no amalgamation, which 
no one pretends for a moment to say there is. The logic exhibited here is 
only equal to the wisdom displayed in other respects. ‘How do the corpora- 
tion show that there is no compéetition, and that there is a departure from 
the clause in the Act of Parliament? They say, there is “an arrangement 
| with the gas company, established prior to the passing of the said Act, 





ever hear of a different market price for the same article in the same mar- 
ket? Is it any proof—because this is the point upon which the case is 
| made to depend—that there is no real competition because the competitors 
are compelled to follow each other in reducing the price, the one who is 
| disposed to go lowest fixing the level to which the other is obliged to de- 
scend? I say it with all respect to so august a body, that the argument is 
; absurd and untenable. You cannot have two prices for the same thing at 
\| the same place. If there is competition, and one party reduces the price 
of the article, the other must come down to the same point;,and that is 
| precisely what has happened in the case of these gas companies. Let me 
| ispose of the allegation, however, by utterly denying that any such ar- 


ment the companies are competitors for the custom of individuals and of 


| price different to that which the other of them would be willing to take, is 
|to presume that they are ignorant of the simplest rule of A, B, C, upon 
| which trade is always carried on. Now, what are the facts? Eight shil- 


years to 5s.; and in 1854, it was still further reduced; so that it stood at 
| the same price at which it is now supplied. But, so far from that being a 
| matter of concert and arrangement between the two companies, it has been 
| effected on each occasion just when either of them found it commercially 


| learnt the other company was going to reduce the price below 5s., we, feel- 
| ing that it would be unsafe as a commercial experiment, remonstrated. and 


make the reduction; and we then had to do the only thing which was left 
| for us, unwillingly and ungracefully enough, to follow them to the price 
| they had selected, not only withont our consent, but in defiance of our 
remonstrances. Now, will any one have the assurance to tell me that 
| this fact proves there is no competition? Is there competition in no 
,other matter except price ? 

| Offered to large and small consumers; is there nothing in the civility 
;and disposition to oblige, which the fact of the existence of a competi- 


| though it will not establish two prices for the same article in the same 
jmarket ? The petitioners then go on to say that it would have been much 
| Wiser, inasmuch as competition has not performed an impossibility, not to 
| have had two companies, but to have been content with one. That, no 
| doubt, is an allegation which the corporation are entitled to make if they 
| please, but, if they attach much weight to it, it is rather a pity they took a 


|| totally different view in 1843, when none were warmer advocates for the 


now un fait accompli: there are two companies, two sets of works, two 
capitals actually expended, and’we cannot retrace the steps which have 
been already trodden. Whether or no they were taken with economy and 
wisdom or not, they have been taken, the money is gone, and all we are 
asking you now, is to assist ‘us in extending the accommodation we have 
already afforded to a considerable extent, by enabling us to employ a larger 
sum in the service of the public, of course with the view of ultimately 
benefiting ourselves. Then they go on to state that the manifest object of 
Parliament was to afford a fairand open competition in the manufacture 
and supply of gas, which is now almost a necessary of life, and of essential 
importance to the trade and commerce of the city, and it is clear that the 
intention of the Legislature will be defeated if Parliament should sanction 
the arrangement and agreement existing between the two companies referred 
to. But are we asking you to do so? First of all, I utterly traverse, as we 
say, or deny that such an agreement or arrangement upon the subject of 
Price does exist I have told the committee so before, and I shall be able 








I was counsel | 


arrangement with the gas company, established in Glasgow prior to the | 
passing of the said Act, for the exaction of a uniform or stated rate for the | 


rangement does exist as that which is alleged, and that at this present mo- | 


| public bodies in every respect. To suppose that they would compete for a | 


establishment of the new company than they were. But the truth is, it is | 
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| capital stock, to supply the town with gas, upon which in no case 
The allegations here are signed by my Lord Provost, as the | 


The petition says, the object was competition | 
in the establishment of this company, whereas virtually there is no compce- | 


| for the exacting of a uniform or stated rate for the supply of gas to the in- | 
| habitants.” Why, sir, did any one in Scotland—did any one in England— | 


| lings was the price of gas per 1000 when we were born—6s. $d. the price to | 
| Which it was reduced directly we began operations: it came down in three | 


expedient to do it; and I do not make any secret of the fact, that when we | ‘ 
| an unmanufactured article, so essentially necessary, and so mixed up with 


would never have consented to it, if, indeed, our consent had been requisite. | 
| Notwithstanding the expression of our views, however, they proceeded to | 


Is there nothing in the accommodation | 


jtion necessarily imposes upon the company which no longer enjoys a | 
monopoly ? Are there not a thousand ways in which it may operate, | 





| 
| you. Ifit is meant to say that we have been extravagant, and have ex- | 
| 
' 
| 
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to establish what I have said by proofs. So far from the uniformity of price | 

being an indication of such an agreement, I take it that that is a necessary | 


condition of trade, whether under a monopoly or competition, that an) 
article of the same quality in the same market shall always fetch the || 
same price. But how Parliament, even if such an agreement did exist, 
are asked to sanction it by passing this bill, I am at a loss to under- || 
stand. Then they go on to say that it would have been greatly preter- 
able to continue to allow the company first incorporated, by means of one | | 
they 
could have received more than 10 per cent., than to authorize the est blish- 
ment of a second company, with additional capital, a separate stali ot} | 
officers, fresh plant, and a further charge upon the community. This | | 
seems to me extremely unprofitable; it is harking back upon 1543, at) 
which time they expected certain results would have followed from compe- | | 
tition which have not been realized. To complain now that the views | 
acted upon in 1843 were not wise is a mere waste of the time of the 
committee, and also of the paper upon which the passage is written. | 
Their second allegation is, that as it thus appears the object of establishing 
a second company has proved abortive, your petitioners conceive that the | | 
only effectual remedy will be to abolish all traffic in the manufacture of 
gas by private companies, and to vest the powers of the existing companies 
in a public commission or trust, for the benefit of the inhabitants at large. | | 
Third, that if the spirit of the Act incorporating the company had bien 
fairly carried out, there would be no necessity for the creation of an a idi- || 
tional share capital, or fresh powers to raise money by borrowing. With | 
respect to the last allegation, that the spirit of the Act has not been fairly 
carried out, and therefore £50,000 has been spent more than is requisite, [ 
do not profess to understand its precise bearing upon the inquiry before | 


pended money improperly, let it be looked to. “Here are our accounts, | 
which will give you the opportunity of testing and judging for yourselves; | 
otherwise this is a vague allegation, which it is impossible for us to meet. | | 
But there is the other allegation, that it is desirable the supply of gas should 
be placed in the hands of some public trust or public body, and taken out 
of the hands of trading companies. Now, sir, 1 do not mean to say that 
that is not a fair question on a proper occasion to be raised before Parlia- 
ment I suppose the meaning of it is, that it is desirable to put the matter 
into the hands of the municipal corporation. 
The Cuatrman: In accordance with the last Health of Towns Act. | 
Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: I know there has been a great deal of discussion 
upon that subject, and I do not mean to say there are not cases where the 
principle has been carried ont Whether in a way which gas consumers || 
altogether approve, or with results that they are fond of, it is not for me to | | 
say. I know that at Manchester the corporation have the supply of gas; | 
and I know that at Manchester also the corporation have the supply of 
| 





water. Now, the corporation of Glasgow have the supply of water. I had | 
the honour to be assistant to them in passing the bill, and it was not with- | 
out considerable difficulty we succeeded. But we did do so, and I think the 
supply of water is wisely placed in their hands; because they have to get a 
large quantity of an unmanufactured article from one spot for the supply of | 


a large community over which they exercise police and sanitary jurisdictions, | 
in each of which respects a good supply of water is intimately mixed up with | 
the other municipal duties of the corporation. I suppose I may presume 
that they now desire to have the supply of gas also. Let us, however, look | 
at the case of Manchester, where the corporation already have achieved the | 
object which Glasgow now aims at. Probably some honourable members | 
may be aware of the way in which it operates, and I shall ask you \ ! 
it is a precedent to be followed, or a principle which it would be 
begin toavow? In Manchester they supply the water cheap, and they 
the gas, I presume I may say, dear; because I have heard it proved over an 
over again in committee rooms like this, that they take the supply of water, 
being a losing concern, and gas, which is a profitable one, and they put their | 
hands into the coffers of the gas and take out the surplus arising trom the 
supply of that article to make up the deficit arising from the supply of water. 
There may be some virtue in an arrangement of that kind; there may be 
something excellent and admirable in that sort of ingenious contrivance, 









by which water is supplied cheap to persons who do not consume gus, and 
gas is supplied dearly to those, who, though large consumers of that article, | 
are but to a limited extent consumers of water; but, I think, no one fora 
moment will doubt that it is not an example which ought to be followed | 


elsewhere. It is one thing for a municipal body to manage the supply of | 
their municipal jurisdiction, as water; it is quite another thing for the | 
same body to carry out a business, which is both a manufacture and a | 
trade, and which requires, in order to render it profitable to those who 
supply it, and, at the same time, cheap and reasonable to the custo: | 
that it should receive the whole of the attention of those who are to manage | 
it, and who have also the spur of a personal interest in the matter. Thes 
are questions which must undoubtedly be well considered before any step 
are taken to deviate from the established practice of the supply of gas as a} 
manufactured article by a commercial company, who have the strong in- | 
centive of private profits to induce attention to the business, and the 
transter of that supply to a municipal corporation, who have no such mo- | 
tive, and who are likely rather to mismanage than to make the most of the} 
knowledge they possess. But, sir, is this a question which really can fairly | 
be raised incidentally upon an allegation in a petition against a gas com-| 
pany? We cannot give the corporation any power in this bill, even if} 
proved to a demonstration that it would be the perfection of human wisdom | 
that they should have it; which, however, I believe would be the very re-| 
verse. There are no notices which would enable us to introduce any such | 
clauses intothe bill, which isa complete answer tothe allegation. They might, | 
and nothing would have been easier, if minded to take the m: ment, | 
after having deliberately made up their minds that it was desi y | 
should have the supply of gas in their own hands, than to have given the | 
| 
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requisite notices to enable them to introduce a bill upon the subject, an 





have brought on the discussion in aregular and proper manner. ‘Th ve 
not done so; but the committee must see this,—here is an urgent necessity | | 
for more gas and for more money, without which there can be no more gas. | | 
Before the corporation can even raise the question of taking into their own | | 
hands the supply of gas, it is a condition precedent that they should be the | | 
actual purchasers, or be in a position to purchase, not only the one gas com- | 
pany, whose bill is now upon your table, but of the other company also) 
which at present supplies gas within their jurisdiction. And for this simple 

reason. The Legislature will not tolerate a public body setting up a com- 

petition in gas with a trading company, which can only end in the ruin of | 
the private traders, because the corporation would have the rates to draw | 
upon in reducing the price of gas ; and it is impossible for a trading com- 

pany to compete with such a public body. It was just so in the case of 
water in Liverpool. There were two water companies in existence, “_ 
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the corporation having a desire to take the supply into their own 
\hands had to buy up both companies So, too, in the present case, the 
Glasgow corporation must be prepared to come before Parliament, as the 
purchasers of both gas companies; and for that purpose, they must be ready 
to refer to arbitration the question of the price to be paid for the works 
and capital invested in both ; and I am quite sure that, by the crack of doom, 
they never will be ready for that. I will venture to say (and do not 
let me be supposed to be a traitor in the camp of the corporation)—I will 
venture to say that I know enough of the corporation, in reference to by- 
gone transactions, to justify me in asserting that it would be a most diffi- 
| cult matter to persuade them to refer this matter to arbitration. A burnt 
child dreads the fire; and they, like other public bodies, have found out how 





| dangerous it is to put 
| individual or ajury. Well, then, they must come with the consent of both 
| parties to sell at a certain price. Are they prepared with that consent, re- 
| ee. as they must do, any notion of referring the point to arbitration? 
| More than that, are they prepared to prove their own consent to buy at any 
| given price? Iam much deceived if they can establish the first step in the 
| process, that they are ready to come into the field and buy at an agreed 
| price, or trust the matter to the decision of an arbitrator; and, until they 
are in a position to do this thing, is it not a waste of your time to discuss 
the abstract principle, whether or not it is desirable that gas should be su 
| plied to the city of Glasgow by a public body or by private companies? In 
the meantime, is Glasgow to stand still as to the supply of gas to its in- 
creased and largely increasing demands, while the corporation make up 
their minds what price they will give for these works, and then get both the 
companies to agree to sell and to accept the price they offer? The abstract 
question may be a very interesting one, but it is one which can have no 
practical bearing upon the decision you have to come to; that decision being 
| whether or no you will enable us to raise an additional fund to meet the 
already enlarged and prospectively enlarging demand. Then it is said that 
|it would be unjust to the community to authorize the company to exact so 
| high a return upon the additional capital which is proposed to be created 
by this bill—* especially considering (they always keep harping upon this 
non-existing quantity) the agreement or understanding between the two 
| companies before mentioned ;” and the petitioners contend that, were Par- 
liament under the circumstances to entertain the principles of the bill, the 
company ought to be limited to 6 per cent., not only upon the share capital 
already expended by them, but also upon the additional share capital now 
proposed to be raised. 

The Cuarrman : What is the present limit ? 10 per cent., I think. 

Mr. Serjeant WrANGHAM : Yes, 10 per cent., that being the maximum 
There is no guaranteed dividend. fal the faith of that maximum the 
money has been raised—people have advanced their money. Of course 
since then shares have been passed from hand to hand, and of course also 
they have realized higher prices in the market because of this maximum 
dividend. A £100 share, upon which 10 per cent. dividend may be received, 
is worth more than £100, and persons have given as much as £160 or £170 
for it. But now, when we come to Parliament to ask for more money t» 
give a further supply of gas, the corporation of yy oppose us, and asi 
the committee to do what? Not only to limit the dividend upon the 
new capital about to be raised, but to do what appears to me to go as nearly 
as possible to an act of confiscation as anything I have ever heard of, to 
limit the dividends upon the faith of which the capital already expended 
was raised. They want you to say to the man who has paid £200 for his 
share, under the conviction and with the understanding that, should the 
concern prosper, he will receive 10 per cent. upon the original value of 
the share, and, though that amount is fair and reasonable, in future it 
shall be limited to a maximum of 6 per cent. The corporation of Glasgow 
do not like to see this flourishing body paying 10 per cent. dividend, al- 
though many of the shareholders may have paid such a sum for their 
shares that, practically, it is only 5 per cent. upon their outlay ; and they 
ask that, instead of receiving the 10 per cent. guaranteed by the Act of 
1843, if the company earn it, the shareholders shall be, in point of fact, 
defrauded of no less than 4 per cent. of that amount which they have a 
right to expect. But the petitioners have put forward their request 
curiously enough. Instead of saying “upon the new shares as well 
as the old, &c.,” their ideas are so confused that they say, “ not only 
upon the old but also upon the new,” as though it were a matter of 
course that you would make that alteration. Now, with reference to 
the new capital, I admit that it does stand upon a somewhat dif- 
ferent footing to the capital already raised, and it would be absurd 
for me to say that the same remarks applied to the dividend which 
should be paid upon the former to that which ought to be preserved to 
the latter. But there is this to be said, we have certain general Acts, 
called “ Clauses Consolidation Acts,” passed for the very purpose of avoid- 
ing a conflict in every committee room as to the mode in which the details 
of every private bill are to be arranged. We have Railway Clauses Acts, 
and Companies’ Clauses Acts, and Harbour Clauses Acts, and Gas-Works 
Clauses Acts, and what is the model clause there? Why, there it is provided 
that, unless a different rate shall be specified, in the special bill under con- 
sideration, as a rule 10 per cent. is and shall be the maximum upon the new 
capital to be raised, and the shares (for I shall have to come to that point 
presently) shall be allocated among the existing shareholders. That is to 
say, Parliament thought it but a fair, and just, and reasonable remuneration 
to those who had invested their money in the first instance, that, as the 
concern enlarged, and the necessity for money grew up, whatever advantage, 
in the shape of premium, attached to the creation of new capital should not 
be taken to Charing Cross and sold by auction, but should go among the 
existing shareholders, such premium being to them the reward for the out- 
lay and risk they had incurred at an earlier stage of the concern. Such, I 
| believe, has been, almost without exception, the practice up to the present 
time; that is to say, I will not assert that in all cases the maximum of 10 
per cent. has been retained without exception, although I believe that I can 
prove that a majority of instances are in my favour when I touch upon that 
subject. At all events, there are a sufficient number of instances to raise 
the question upon. At the same time, it will be found that cases have 
occurred in which, instead of the shares being divided among the old 
proprietors, they have been directed to be sold to the public for the best 
price which could be obtained, the premiums in such cases being applied as 
capital for the extension of works, without being subject to the payment of 
dividends. Ido not apprehend that there are any special circumstances 
set out in this particular case which should induce you to depart from the 
ordinary practice in such matters—viz., that the existing shareholders should 
have the benefit. We do not mean to battle for the 10 per cent. upon the 
new capital, but the retention of the 10 percent. upon the old involves a princi- 
ple, viz., the principle of parliamentary good faith, which the committee 
will not, [ am sure, depart from. As to the new, if the committee deem 
proper to reduce it to 74 per cent., it is a matter of detail which their ex- 





eat matters like this to the arbitration of a single | 


perience will enable them better to decide than I can, whether this 
or that figure is sufficient; and upon this point, therefore, I will say 
nothing more. Now, sir, the petitioners go on to say that, if any fur- 
ther powers are to be granted by Parliament to enable the company to 
create new capital, there should be a provision that the shares should be 
disposed of by public competition; and the proposal in the bill that the com- 
pany should be authorized to sell the shares at such times, and on such 
terms as they may think advisable, ought not to receive the sanction of the 
legislature. Now, they are, first of all, very anxious to have these shares 
sold by public auction; and yet they wish to limit the dividend to 6 per 
cent. But if they are to be so disposed of, what difference does the amount 
of dividend make? The rate of dividend acts inversely upon the amount 
of capital which has to be raised. If you give 10 per cent., you will not 
have to raise so much; if you say 74 per cent., you increase the nominal 
sum to be provided; and, instead of a capital, say of £50,000, you will have 
to raise one of £65,000. When you are providing for the sale of shares by 
auction, the rate of dividend fixed is a mere question of taste; because, 
in either case, by either a high or a low rate, you will raise pretty much the 
same amount of capital. I admit that, adopting the ordinary practice, from 
which I do not now see any reason why you should depart, of distributing 
the new shares among the existing shareholders, it does make all the 
difference; because, in this latter case, it gives a larger sum by way of bonus. 
The next allegation is that, from having two gascompanies in Glasgow, 
much damage is done to the streets by the frequency with which they are 
broken up for the purposes of repair, &c., “ and as the streets are now paved 
in a very expensive manner, your petitioners conceive that a clause should 
be introduced into any bill requiring the company to give —_ compensa- 
tion for the use of the streets (not to the damage done to the pavements, 
for that comes in as well) or the injury they may sustain by the opera- 
tions of the companies, and as the rates charged by the two companies are 
now, by private agreement (which sticks in their gizzards very closely), the 
same, the territory of the City ought to be, in the event of the preamble 
of the bill being sustained, divided between them, which would save the 
necessity for two sets of mains, &c.” 0, ye advocates of competition! is it 
come to this? Ye friends of that principle which you weep over because it 
is not carried to an impossible extreme—you who spoke of the wonderful 
benefits (and they were nothing short of miraculous) which you expected 
to result from competition; is it come to this, that you gravely ask of a 
committee of the House of Commons, there being actual competition in ex- 
istence, that with a strong hand they will interpose and suppress that com- 
petition by dividing the city of Glasgow into two distinct territories, in each 
of which, one of p ews two companies shall reign as undisturbed monopo- 
lists? Their eighth point is to the effect that, considering the deep in- 
terest it is to the community that the affairs of these companies should be 
fairly and impartially administered, especially where there are exclusive 
arrangements between them, the Town Council, as representing the 
community, should be empowered to nominate five of their number, 
not being shareholders in the company, to sit at the board. Now, is 
it not enough that I should simply draw the attention of the com- 
mittee to this point? As I understand it, they wish for five cor- 
porators to sit upon our board, whose only qualification, besides being 
corporators, is that they shall have no interest in the success of the 
company; nay more, that, on behalf of the public, they shall have interests 
which are antagonistic to us. I think, however, that that is entirely a mis- 
take, and that the interests of both are one and the same; and I have no 
doubt that this committee, acting on behalf of the public, will act in that 
spirit in dealing with the provisions of this bill. But, if not, can anything 
be conceived so inconsistent with the proper management of a trading and 
manufacturing concern, that it should be given over to persons who are ex- 
cluded from any interest in the success of the business, who are there on 
behalf of third persons whose interest those who sent them there seem to 
think are antagonistic to the interests of those whose property they are to 
manage? Then, they say that, by the proposed repeal of certain clauses in 
the existing Act, the company will be relieved from certain responsibilities; 
and the petitioners ask that, in passing any bill, adequate provision shall be 
made, &c. Sir, I have no sort of objection to general allegations of this kind; 
and, having now dealt with all those which seemed to be likely to have any 
effect upon the committee in reference to the special features of our case, I 
will only say that, when you have heard the evidence upon the subject, I 
believe you will be of opinion that the bill ought to pass very much in the 
shape in which it comes before you. There are, however, some petitioners 
against our bill from among the gas consumers. 

The Cuarrman: They do not appear. 

Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: I understand that their allegations are very 
much the same. 

The Cuairman: How many directors are there at present in your com- 


pany? 

Mr. Serjeant WrancHamM: Eleven. I need not, perhaps, refer you to the 
other petition. Permit me to say, however, that we have heard—we cannot 
avoid having heard—certain rumours of another company proposing to es- 
tablish itself in Glasgow ; as to which I can only say that I shall be glad to 
see them here when they come for authority and obtain their bill. But it 
would be rather a hard measure upon this and the other company if we 
have to wait for them. 

The CHarrMan: They are not before us : we cannot deal with them. 

Mr. Serjeant WrancHam: That being so, I will not detain you longer, but 
proceed to call my first witness. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: My learned friend says that it would be very hard upon 
them if they have to wait. Now, I am instructed that the clients for whom 
my learned friend appears, and the corporation, have come to an e~ 
ment, and I have been instructed, on our side, to state so. You will admit, 
therefore, that a prolongation of strife is not necessary. 

The Cuatrman: There is not a word of this in your petition; and I do 
not see how you can get up and make the statement. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: If you will allow me, sir, I have a perfect right on this 
occasion to allude to what my learned friend has stated. I am just in this 
position: that I am instructed that the principal parties representing this 
company are perfect] —— to come to an arrangement, and I am sure 
it is in the interest of all parties that I should so state it. 

Mr. Serjeant WrANGHAM: The committee will perhaps bear with me one 
moment, while I state again what I stated most clearly—viz., that before 
the corporation can take any step to purchase this gas company for which 
I am now appearing, they must, at events, show you that not only are 
they in a condition to purchase this company, but the other also, and 
the terms are agreed upon for the purchase of both; or else that they are 
prepared, and the companies also are pre , to submit the matter to ar- 
bitration. I must, therefore, be permitted to set my learned friend right. 
Undoubtedly we are a trading company, and I take for granted that any 











trading company which have anything to sell are at liberty to do so, if they 
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get a price that will satisfy them. But it by no means follows in this case, 
nor can it be so, that this company can have given consent on the one hand, 
nor the corporation on the other. It is true that suggestions have been 
made, and there are those amongst us who would not be unwilling to ac- 
cept the terms discussed, but nothing has been concluded, nor have either 
of the constituencies of the two companies—nor, permit me to say, the con- 
stituencies of the corporation, been consulted, so as to bind either parties to 
give or accept any particular terms. Under these circumstances, we must 
really press this matter, and we shall be only wasting your time by bandy- 
ing words from one end of the table to the other. We ask you to give to 
the company, which I have the honour to represent, the means of going on, 
and supplying a demand which is knocking at our doors. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: I have but one object in view in making the statement 
I have made, and that is, to save time. My learned friend has not rightly 
interpreted what I said. Iam not aware that he has any authority to make 
the bargain with this company dependent upon what takes place with the 
other. You will proceed, therefore, with the evidence, with the knowledge 
that, in reality, as regards the two litigants before you, there is an agree- 
ment. I can prove it at once, if necessary, but—— 
- The Cuamrman: The committee cannot take this upon your statement 

jone. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: We can go to it at once. 
_ The CuHArrman: That would not be fair to the other side. We might 
_ as well take the statement of the counsel as to any of the facts of 

e case. 

The following evidence was then called :— 


Mr. John Donaldson, examined by Mr. Burke. 

I am a surveyor in the city of Glasgow, and an assessor under the last 
Land Valuation Act, for the the parish, police, and the different local rates. 
On several occasions I have conducted inquiries of a statistical nature in 
Glasgow, and I was examined before a committee of this House in 1843, 
when this company’s bill was introduced. At that time the population of 
the city and suburbs, over which we took the lighting, was 301,499. 

The Cuarrman: Does that apply to the whole population? 

Witness: Yes; that was the population of the city and suburbs in 1843. 

_ Examination continued: The last census was in 1851, when the popula- 
tion had increased to 347,000. The most rapidly increasing of the city 
is the western division. In 1843,I conducted an inquiry for ascertaining 
what number of dwelling-houses were lighted with gas, and I found it was 
less than one-half. There were at that time 24,000 houses rated at £10; 
10,000 were lighted, and 14,000 not. The principal portion of the houses in 
the outlying districts were not lighted at all. I attribute that to the fact 
that great complaints were made that the consumers had to pay for the use 
of meters. The City and Suburban Gas Company, when they came into 
existence, supplied meters. I cannot speak to the fact of their introducing 
their ~ into places which were not accommodated before. 

The Cuarrman: How many houses rated at the same amount are there 





now? 

Witness: 38,925. 

The Cuarrman: What proportion of these are not lit with gas? 

Witness: I do not know; I have not made inquiry. 

Examination continued: The houses in Glasgow are very much occupied 
in flats, which are entered from one common staircase, and there may be 
many tenants in one house. The rental of Glasgow in 1847 was $955,345; 
now it is £1,402,648. The increase of factories has been very considerable; 
I should think in equal ratio with the increase of dwelling-houses. 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: Gas is used in most towns of Scotland, much more 
extensively than in England. When I spoke of a fiat, I meant a whole story 
of a house let off to one family, and approached by the common staircase. 
They are mostly lighted with gas. That applies to a large portion of the 
old town, and the whole of the new buildings, with the exception of a few 
private houses. Indeed, gas is as common in the large towns of Scotland 
as candles are in England. Even the best houses are generally lighted 
from top to bottom. The facilities for making good gas there are very 
great. The coal-fields at Lesmahago are the best in the world. I burn 
the gas supplied by the City and Suburban Gas Company in my house. I 
do not know whether the pipes of the old company are laid on; but mine 
being an old house, probably they were before Ptosk it. I have never dealt 
with the old company myself, as I found the house was supplied by this 
company when I went into it. I believe, as a matter of fact, that the pipes 
of both companies are very commonly laid on to the same houses, particu- 
larly in the cases of those which are newly built, the proprietors having 
taken the precaution to have two strings to their bow. I cannot say whe- 
ther there is much competition between the two companies; the price 
charged by both is the same, and the meters are the same. As far as I 
know, the two companies deal with the public precisely on the same foot- 
ing; and, if one company were to reduce, I presume the other would do so. 
There is no limit that I am aware of to their price. 

By Mr. Burke: Since the new company started, the price of gas has 
been gradually reduced. Meters were introduced before, but the consumers 
were charged for them. Since the City and Suburban Company was esta- 
blished, they have been supplied free. I do not know whether it was the 
establishment of the new company which led to this change. The old 
company have contined to pay the same per centage as before. It is not 
within my recollection that the new company started with a reduction of 
one-fourth upon the price of the old company, and that they came down to 
that price. | know that it was lower than it had been before. I think it 
is highly desirable that means should be afforded for supplying the public 
with gas as cheap as possible, seeing that it is so commonly used. 

By the Commirrere: You said just now that the old company paid the 
Same, or nearly the same per centage as before; are you aware whether 
both companies pay the same per centage? 

Witness: When the new company commenced, they did not; but now 
both companies pay 10 per cent. 


Mr. George Grant, examined by Mr. Burke. 


I reside in Glasgow, and carry on the business of a cotton-spinner and 
power-loom cloth manufacturer. 

The Cuairman: I take it, Mr. Hope Scott, that you will not dispute what 
= Burke is going to prove now, viz., that there is an increased demand 
Mr Hore Scorr: The truth is, that is my case, that the consumption of 
as 18 increasing; and it must be kept up either by the companies, if they 
retain their independent position, or by the corporation, which we think 
would be the better plan. But I say, the more gas the better. 

Mr, Serjeant WraNcuam: My friend is willing we should supply more 

gas; is he willing that we should have more money? 

ut Mr. Hore Scorr: If it be the case that these companies, either under ar- 
itration or by direct purchase, are moribund or on the point of death, it 
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— be better that the other parties should raise the additional money re- | 
ul . | 
. The CuarrMANn: Of course there are many questions that would arise 
under such circumstances ; but we had better go on with the case as it is, 

Examination of Mr. Grant resumed: I have occupied my present pre- 
mises many years, and employ about a thousand hands. The rental of my 
mills is £1900 a-year. Formerly it was the custom for mill owners to ma-~ 
nufacture their own gas, but it was not found convenient. I recollect the 
new company applying for their bill in 1843; and it is within my knowledge 
that the promoters had a very large amount of support at the time, the 
ground of which was, that the public were rather dissatisfied with the old | | 
company. The price charged for gas at that time was 8s. per 1000, and I || 
think the new company started with supplying it at 6s. 8d. I took my gas || 
from them. I had not previously manufactured my own, but many parties | | 
did. Since the establishment of the new company the manufacture by pri- | | 
vate parties has been so much discontinued, that I know of only one person | | 
in Glasgow who now makes his own gas. We have had great reason to be 
satisfied with the gas supplied by the City and Suburban Company. Last 
year I paid £215. 12s. 9d. for my supply. The ordinary price to small con- || 
sumers is 4s. 7d. per 1000, but, on account of my large consumption, [ am | | 
allowed 15 per cent. off. The Short-Time Bill has limited the hours of | | 
working in factories very much, and it has had the effect of reducing the | | 
consumption of gas by mill owners. The first Act came into operation in |; 
1847, and, from that time to the present, it has diminished my consumption | | 
30 per cent. I occupy a dwelling-house in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, | | 
which is supplied with gas by this company, the quality of which I find is | 
very good. Formerly I occupied a house in which the pipes of the old com- | 
pany were laid down, but I changed to the new, thinking the gas was better 
and I could have more of it; I forget whether the price had any influence 
with me. The new company were the first to supply meters to the consu- | 
mers, and, for a while, the old company refused to supply them, but, after- 
wards, they deemed it wise todo so, I am quite satisfied that the esta- 
—— of the new company has been productive of advantage to the 

ublic. 
' The Cnarnman: Are you a shareholder? 

Witness : I am not. 

Mr.Hore Scorr: So that, if the new Consumers’ Company is set a going, 
you will stick to your present one. 

Witness: I cannot say. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hore Scorr: My present consumption costs me 
£215 per annum, which is so many thousands at 4s. 7d. per 1000, less 15 per 
cent. discount. I would rather have gas at 2s. or 3s. a 1000, no doubt. I have 
nothing to do with the old company now, and do not know what they are 
charging, nor do I know what dividend they were paying in 1843, when 
the new company started. I am not aware whether they were under any 
obligation to reduce the price of gas at that time should the profits reach 10 
percent. The price of coals (except such as are used for my own purposes) 
does not come under my notice. My residence is on the north side ot Glas- 
gow and about two miles from the city. It is completely detached. The 
new company’s pipes extend beyond me, I think, about a mile. It is not a 
densely populated district; it is a mining village for coal andiron, The 
company supply gas at the same rate there as they do in the city. 

By Mr. Burke: There is a uniform price throughout all the districts, and 
not a graduated scale according to distance from the works. The price isthe 
same everywhere, with a discount, according to the quantity consumed. 

Mr. Burke: Although you would like to have gas cheap, would you 
think it _ to limit the profits of a concern like a gas company below 10 

r cent. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: I think that is a question which hardly arises out of 
my cross-examination. 

The Cuaimmman: It is not very material. 


Mr. William Fleming, examined by Mr. Burke. 
I am an accountant, and have acted as secretary to the City and Suburban | 
Company ever since its establishment, having the charge of their books. | 
The original capital was £150,000. The whole of the shares were not issued 
in the first instance. Seven hundred of them were reserved. 
The CuHatrman: Are they all issued now? 
Witness: They are. 
The Cuamrman: How long since? 
Witness: Two years ago. 
Mr. Hore Scorr: Were they reserved till then? | 
Witness: They were. | 
Examination continued: Two years ago they were sold in the public 
market, and produced a profit. The profit so obtained was partly employed 
to make up the dividends, and it was by that means we were enabled to 
pay 10 per cent. 
The Cuamman: What did you pay at that time? 
Witness: Ten per cent. 
The CuAirMAN: Have you paid 10 per cent. ever since 1853? 
Witness: Yes. 
Examination by Mr. Burke resumed: The sum realized by the sale of 
those shares has been applied in making up dividends during the last two 
ears; without it the profits would have heen insufficient to pay what we 
ve done. Our works are advantageously situated—convenient as regards 
the distribution of gas from them, and the bringing of supplies to them. | 
They were erected cheaply, iron at the time being at an extremely low price. | | 
We took the precaution to iay down very large mains in the first instance, | | 
so that we might be enabled to increase our works according to the public | 
wants, but the increase in the consumption of gas has exceeded the original | | 
calculations of the company. Up to 1846, the company had expended | 
£114,520 of their original capital. We opened our works ‘or the first time, and 
commenced supplying, in Sept., 1844. We got no revenue that year applica- 
ble to profits, but in 1845 we divided 3§ per cent. In 1846 we divided 7} 
on the paid-up capital. 1 have made up a tabular statement, showing the 
expenditure and revenue of the company during its existence. [Document 
handed to the chairman.] I have also prepared a tabular statement of the 
quantity of gassupplied,andthe numberof consumerseach year. [Document 
handed to the chairman.] I have also prepared a statement of the prices 
charged with the discounts and allowances we have made [handed in]. We 
sell our coke and residual products; but as we use cannel coal solely, the 
coke is not very profitable. Of course whatever we get from this source 
goes to make up dividends. We have called up the whole of our capital 
and expended it. We have been in the habit of having a cash credit at the 
bankers, which we drew upon as we wanted money. I have ascertained 
how that account stands at the present time, and I find that we are owing 
to the bankers upwards of £30,000. We have not borrowed any moneys 
upon debenture, though by Act of Parliament we are authorized to raise 
£25,000 in that way. Our debts at present exceed what we are authorized 
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to raise. The £30,000 obtained from the bankers has been applied in the 
extension of our works, and no part whatever in payment of dividends. 

The Cirarrman: Are your works in the town or in the neighbourhood ? 

Witness: In the suburbs. The suburbs are very extensive. 

Examination by Mr. BurKr resumed: We have extended our works from 
time to time, as the public requirements demanded, and we now find it 
necessary to extend them still further; but we have no capital applicable 
to that purpose. By this bill we propose to raise £50,000 by shares for 
extensions, which we think will suffice for the next ten years. We propose 
also to obtain powers to raise £50,000 by borrowing, so that, after 
off the debt to the bankers, we shall have about £70,000 available for our 
works. We intend to raise this money from time to time, as the necessity 
for further extension arises. We are limited by our Act of Parliament to 


Clauses Act. I am not aware whether the water companies are under a 
similar restriction. We have not always paid « 10 per cent. dividend. Our 
accounts have been regularly audited; and by our Act of Parliament we 
are required to lay an abstract of those accounts before the Sheriff Clerk. 
Should the profits which we realize exceed 10 per cent., we are bound to 
make a reduction in the price of gas. In such case any person may appeal 
to the Sheriff Clerk, and compel us to make the reduction. The price with 
which we started was 6s. 8d., and subsequently have reduced it to 4s. 7d., 
the other company following our example. At one time, however, they 
suggested a price which we thought was too low; but we followed them, 
for it is essential that both companies should charge the same. We can get 
no advantage beyond 10 per cent., however much we may reduce the price 
Although it is very boldly stated in the petition of the corporation that we 
have a private agreement with the other company in reference to price, 
there is no such agreement in existence. 

The Cuatrman: Have you had an understanding with the other com- 
pany in reference to price ? 

Witness: No; decidedly. 

By Mr. Burke: It arises, ex necessitas, that both parties must charge the 
same. In point of fact, we compete, as far as possible, as in taking public 
contracts. Some years ago the Police and Statute Labour Commissioners 
advertised for tenders, and the two companies competed for the contract; 
we also canvass for customers, each offering as many advantages as we 
can. Our present price is 4s. 7d., with certain discounts to large con- 
sumers, which, from calculations I have made, reduce the charge to 4s. 4d. 
per thousand; and, in addition to that, we grant the use of meters gra- 
tuitously, which involves a considerable expense to the company. There is 
a very extensive variation in the price of coals from time to time, and we 
could not, therefore, as a matter of certainty, maintain the present price for 
gas. Within the last three years the price of cannel coal is very much ad- 
vanced, arising perhaps from the fact that other towns, as, for instance, Lon- 
don, consume more than they formerly did. 

The Cuarrman: In the statement handed in, I see the cost was £13,000 
in 1855, and in 1856 it was £19,000, which, I suppose, is thus explained. 
Does that arise from the increased cost,or had you some surplus stock in 
the former year? 
Witness: From the increased price aud the increased consumption. 
Mr. Burke: You will find, sir, from the next column in that statement, 
that the price has increased from 9s. to 12s. and 16s. (To witness.) Has 
the price of coal gone on increasing since that period? 
Witness: It has. We use cannel coal solely. Our supply is partly de- 
rived from Lesmahago, which is some 37 miles from Glasgow. 
By the CommirreeE: In the reductions in the price of gas which have 
taken place our company has not, in all cases, been the first to take the 
step. We began by reducing the price to 6s. 8d.; but on one occasion the 
me company reduced before we did, or rather intimated their intention to 
0 SO, 
By Mr. Burke: It has been the practice of our company to extend their 
pipes in districts where there are not sufficient houses to induce us to do it 
in the hope of remuneration—we did it for the public convenience. The 
ee could not undertake to supply gas at 4s. in perpetuity, looking to 
the fact of the present high price and probable advance in the cost of coals, 
and also to the fact, that during the last two years they have only made up 
their dividends by selling shares at a premium. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Horr Scorr: On the occasion of the old com- 
pany reducing the price to which I have referred, they intimated their in- 
tention, at our office, before the public were acquainted with the fact; and 
on one occasion that we took that step, we did the sume ; on another we 
did not. It would depend on circumstances whether it would be consi- 
dered handsome to do so. We have done so. 
Mr. Horr Scorr: Now, Mr. Fleming, do not trifle with the question. Is it 
not a fact, that there is that perfect understanding between the two com- 
panies, that you would not think of taking the step without previously in- 
forming each other? 
Witness: We have done so. 
Mr. Hore Scorr: But,asa matter of fact, neither company would think of 
ens a reduction to the public without a previous intimation to the 
other: 
Mr. Serjeant WRANGHAM: We will take it that it is so; no one has 
denied it. 
Mr. Horr Scort: There is a clause in your Act of Parliament which says, 
“that it shall not be lawful for the company at any time hereafter to join 
or connect themselves with any other gaslight company already incorpo- 
rated, or that may be hereafter incorporated, nor to transfer, or agree to 
transfer for that purpose, any of the powers or authorities vested in them by 
this Act.” I suppose, under that clause, any apparent union would be illegal? 
Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: That is not a question for the witness. 
Mr. Horr Scorr: Have you ever taken the opinion of counsel upon it? 
Witness: I have not. 
Mr. Horr Scorr: Have not meetings between the directors or officers of 
the two companies taken place from time to time to settle the question of 
price and non-competition? 
Witness: We have talked over the matter. 
Cross-examination continued: There is no division of districts between 
us, and no part of Glasgow which it is understood that we exclusively fur- 
nish a supply of gas to. Our pipes run side by side with those of the old 
company through the entire city. The mileage of our pipes is from 180 to 
190 miles. I do not know the extent of the other company’s, but they run 
into the suburbs as well as we; so that, in fact, there is a duplicate set 
of mains over the entire area. 
Mr. Horr Scorr: So that there are duplicate mains, a duplicate system of 
management, duplicate profits of 10 per cent., and no competition? 
Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: That is an admirable summing up, no doubt. 
Mr. Hove Scorr: I had assented to all the points up to the last. 


paying 


a 10 per cent. dividend, which is also the limit prescribed in the Gas-Works |, 


Mr. Horr Scorr: Well, then, I withdraw that. (To witness.) There is a! 

promise of a third company, I understand ? 
itness: There is an announcement of it. he : 

Mr Hore Scorr: With a maximum dividend of 7} per cent., is it not? 

Witness: I am not aware of that. 4 

Mr. Hore Scorr: You have no limit to the price which you charge for 

s? 

Witness: None. ere 

Mr. Hore Scorr: You charge what you like, the only limit being that you 
are restricted to a 10 per cent. dividend. It seems that you reduced the | 
price from 5s. to 4s. 7d. in 1853. Is the payment of your 10 per cent. divi- | 
dend at all incident with that reduction? When did you first pay a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent.? {| 

Witness: In June, 1853. . |! 

Mr. Horr Scott: In fact, the reduction of price which took place that | 
year was compulsory under your Act? 2 

Witness: No; we were not called upon to make it; we are only compelled 
to do it when it can be shown that we pay more than 10 per cent. We, 
did not think it prudent in 1853, when we paid that amount, to make a re~ | 
duction, nor did we consider that we were bound to do it under our Act of | | 
Parliament. We have not made 10 per cent. from profits of trade during | 
the last two years; we have made up that dividend out of the bonus divided 
by the sale of shares. If more than 10 per cent. were realized by trade pro- 
fits we should be bound to reduce the price to consumers, but we do not | 
reckon it a ground for doing so, that by selling shares at a premium, we can 
make up that amount of dividend. The amount we have appropriated from | 
the profit of sales of shares to make up our 10 per cent., during the last two 
years, is from £3000 to £4000. I believe there was no power given to us in | | 
the Act of Parliament, under which our company was created, to apply the || 
premiums on reserved shares as profits among the proprietors. | 

The Cuarrman: There was no authority either way, 1 suppose? : 

Witness: ‘The company have a right to apply the premiums as they think | | 
fit. (To Mr. Hope Scott.) Under the new bill, we propose to take powers 
to sell the shares to be created by public auction. : 

Mr. Serjeant WraNGHAM: ‘The clause enables us to issue as we think fit. | 

Cross-examination continued: The coal we use will produce from 9000 to 
15,000 cubic feet of gas per ton, according to quality. We use cannel coal 
only, but the quality varies very much. The average production in 1000 | 
feet of our tonage of coal, during the last few years, as given in the state- \| 
ment handed in, is about 11,000, with little or no coke. The approximate || 
value of the coke we produce is from £1000 to £1200 per annum. I am not | | 
aware what our leakage is; in fact, | am not at all familiar with the details 
of the distribution of gas. (To the chairman.) I am the financial secre- | | 
tary. | 

Mr. Serjeant WRANGHAM: If the committee wish to put questions of a | 
practical kind on this point, I have the manager here, though I did not pro- | | 
pose to call him. 

The Cuatrman: I do not think the committee want him. 

Cross-examination continued: We have not a contract for the public | 
lights, nor do we supply the fish market. By our Act of Parliament, we had | 
the power to borrow £25,000, but we have never exercised that power, as we | 

referred tohave a cash credit at our bankers, which is the practice in Scot- | | 
and, and is more economical than raising money on debentures. The inte- 
rest charged upon cash credits ranges from 4 to 5} per cent. We have had 
the £30,000 referred to, more or less, for some years. I am not aware what 
is the rate of debenture interest paid by the old company. 

The CuatrMAn: The ordinary rate is about 4} per cent. ? 

Witness: From 4 to 4}. 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: By our new bill it is proposed to raise £50,000 in fresh 
shares, which shall be entitled to a maximum dividend of 74 per cent. We}: 
also propose to have a borrowing power of one-fourth the amount of the | 
full-share capital; but that includes the £25,000 which, under our present. | 
Act, we are entitled to raise. With a portion of the premiums received on 
the sale of reserved shares, we reduced the amount of our credit at the 
bankers. [Witness entered into some details as to the mode of keeping the 
company's banking account.] Our works were economically erected. Our 
mains extend three miles and a half from the centre of the city into the 
suburbs, which is a considerable distance beyond the municipal boundary 
in every direction. In proportion to the distance from the centre, in some 
directions, the consumption diminishes; but not in all. In some it is not 
remunerative. Our best customers are in the city. 

By the Cuarrman: The mills and large factories are within the muni- 
cipal boundary. i 

By Mr. Horr Scorr: I cannot furnish the exact revenue derived within 
and beyond the boundary. 

Re-examined by Serjeant WrancHam: I have read the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which this company was established, and I conceive that in 
supplying the places beyond the city boundary to which Mr. Scott has re- 
ferred, we are carrying out in a fair spirit the preamble of that Act. Prior 
to the establishment of the City and Suburban Company, there were con- 
siderable complaints that the old company did not supply those districts; 
and it was on the faith that we would supply the want, that we obtained 
our bill. We have found that the extension of our mains through those 
districts has been a very great public accommodation, and in the end not a 
bad commercial speculation. The company had the power to allot the 700 
reserve shares among the existing shareholders, if —_ had been so dis- 
posed, and on whatever terms they pleased, putting the premiums into 
their own pockets; but, instead of doing so, they sold them by auction at 
the Stock Exchange, and paid the amount, which was about £7000, into the 
cash credit account with the bankers. Afterwards, when the profits were 
capable of paying less than 10 per cent., they drew upon the account, to 
make up the requisite sum, about £4000 in the two years. The company || 
will have the option of paying off the balance due upon their cash credit 

account either out of the share capital about to be created, or out of the | 
debenture capital; so that they will be able to take advantage of cir-|' 
cumstances, and raise the money they require in the cheapest manner. 
They will have the power to capitalize the £50,000 to be raised by 
loan, which is strictly in accordance with the provisions of the Com-|| 
pany’s Clauses Consolidation Act. We had no other object in view in|} 
raising money by loans from the bankers instead of by debenture, except | | 
that it was the most economical and convenient. Had we borrowed on de- 
benture, we should probably have had more than was required at the time, 
and the balance would have laid idly by; as it was, we took up just what || 
we required at the time. In reference to what has been said as to a private | | 
agreement about a uniform price with the other company, I may state, that 
though our intention to make a reduction was communicated to them, it 
does not follow that had they refused to adopt the same scale of charge we 
should have waived our opinion. The last reduction was at the instance 
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Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: The others were merely rumours. 








of the old company, and we dissented from it, as not a reasonable and pru- 
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dent proposition, and remonstrated with them on the point, but they per- 
severed in making it. We were, by the force of competition only, obliged 
to follow their example; but we should not have done it had there been no 
competing company in the district When the Statute Labour Commis- 
sioners advertised for contracts for the public lights, we sent in a tender as 
well as the old company, and theirs, being the lowest, was accepted. Not- 
withstanding that, however, we are lighting a portion of the public lamps 
upon the borders of the river—i.e., the Clyde trustees’ lamps. We have no 
contract with them, nor have the other company, that I am aware of. 
is a separate trust. The gas is supplied by meter. Our pipes run side by 
side with the old company all over the city, so that if a customer is dissatis- 
fied with one he can change to the other. This operates as a check upon 
both companies. I have read the petitions presented against our bill, and 
know that there is a suggestion in them for a partition of the city into dis- 
tricts, in which each company sheuld have an undisturbed monopoly. I do 
not think that such an arrangement would promote civility, and a desire to 
accommodate on the part of the companies 

Mr. Hore Scorr: That does not arise out of my cross-examination. I 
will say, once for all, competition has been tried, and it has failed, and this is 
the only alternative. If we could have competition we should be charmed. 

The CHammmay: What other witnesses have you, serjeant, in support of 
your bill? 
¢ Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: There is the manager. 

The CuatrmaNn: Do you, Mr Hope Scott, think it necessary to have the 
general manager examined as to the distribution of gas? 

Mr. Horr Scort: Really, sir, I am not prepared to answer that question. 
I must leave my learned friend to conduct this own case; I cannot under- 
take the responsibility of advising. 

The Cuarrman: Are there any other witnesses? 

Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: No, sir; no others. 

It having been announced that the Speaker was at prayers, the committee 
adjourned. 


| 





Wepnespay, May 20. 

The committee met again this day at half-past 12. 
chair. 

Mr. Serjeant WrancuAm: I am happy to say, sir, to you, and to the 
committee, that since we adjourned last night a very considerable practical 
progress has been made in settling the matter which was before you for 
consideration. So much so, indeed, that it will not be necessary that we 
should trouble the committee any further with this bill, I mean as far as 
any litigated matter is concerned. Those who represent the different parties 
concerned have come to an agreement satisfactory to both sides, the result 
of which is, that the bill will proceed without any further opposition or 
alteration, save a certain modification in some of the clauses which I hope 
we shall be able to arrange cut of the room, soas, I say, to save you further 
trouble. All I shall ask you is to take a vote upon the preamble of the bill 
to-day, and then adjourn till Friday, at which time I hope to bring up the 
clanses agreed to on both sides. I do not know that I need enter upon the 
necessity for such an arrangement. 

The CHarrMan: It is not at all necessary. 

Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam; The clauses cannot be drawn in a moment, 
and other parties have to be consulted; but by Friday we shall be ready, 

The Cnairman: Does that apply to both bills? 

Mr. Serjeant WrAnGHAM: Why, sir, as I told the committee yesterday, 
an agreement with one company is nothing without an agreement with the 
other. As soon as youhave agreed to the preamble of this bill, 1 will make 
the same statement as I did yesterday. 

The Cuarrman: We can go on with the other bill to-day. 

Mr. MonraGue Siri: There is no doubt, sir, that what my learned 
friend has stated, as to the arrangement, is a fact. 

The CuatrmMan: The committee, then, have come to an unanimous 
opinion to pass the preamble ? 

Mr. Serjeant WranGcuam: With reference to the second bill that isa very 
similar one to the former. 

The Cuatrman: I presume that you will present such evidence as may 
be necessary to-day upon this bill, so that we may have something before us. 

Mr. Serjeant WranGuam: The Glasgow Gaslight Company is a company 
of a much older date. 

The CuAirnman: Of course we are in possession of many facts from what 
was stated yesterday. 

Mr. Serjeant Wranauam: This company has been in existence ever since 
1817; sal without troubling you with the details of all the Acts passed 
respecting it between that date and 1826, which is the date of our last bill, 
[ may state that the share capital of the concern, which was originally 
£40,009, with a borrowing power of £10,000, has been gradually raised 
to £150,000, and that our borrowing power is now £50,000. The last 
£50,006 of share capital created was directed to be sold by public roup, 
unl it fetched, in point of fact, about £100,000, and therefore there 
was about £200,000 in all applicable to the works of the company. 
But we were limited to a 10 per cent. dividend, not absolutely and per- 
petually, but (and this is an exceptional piece of legislation) until there 
should be another gas company established in Glasgow. Consequently, 
when the second company, whose bill was before you yesterday, was esta- 
lished in 1843, the restriction upon our dividends ceased altogether. Yet, 
sir, you will find that we have rigidly adhered to a dividend not exceeding 
10 per cent. since that period, and we have lent the surplus profits realized 
to capital, which have been invested in additional works for the benefit of 
the public. The repayment of that amount will form a part of the clauses 
in this bill. Ido not know that it is necessary, under the circumstances, 
that I should go through a long statement which I should otherwise have 
one upon the subject of the dividends, which have varied in amount, as 
you may well suppose, since the formation of the company to the present 
time. In point of fact, we have expended, in one way or another, pretty 
nearly £300,000 upon our works. 

The Commrrree: Were the premiums obtained upon the £50,000 of shares 
sold applied to capital or dividend? 

Mr. Serjeant WranGcuam: They were employed in extension of the works. 
A portion of the shares were sold while the restriction as to the 10 per cent. 
(tividend was in force. I think 900 shares were sold previous to 1843, and 
they produced rather more than 10 per cent. We sold the remainder after 
1X13, and the premiums have been in all cases employed in extension of 
works, That is to say, they have been employed for the benefit of the public 
in the shape of works, but are not liable to the 10 per cent. dividend for the 
benefit of the shareholder. We now propose to increase our eapital in the fol- 
lowing way, for we, like our brethren are at the end of our resources, while the 
demand for our gas is increasing beyond that of those who have gone before. 
I say this, because I find our consumption is much larger than the others, large 
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was 190,000,000 cubic feet, and that itis increasing. urs also is increasing; 
and, at the present time, is, I believe, a tritle above 400,000,000 cubic feet 
We want, therefore, more money, and we want a considerable sum. ‘This | 
we propose to raise as we have raised our additional capital since 1826, not 
by allocating the shares among the existing shareholders, but by public sule. 
We want to raise in that way £100,000 in cash; and, as [ have ventured to 
observe to the committee before, 1 will repeat the observation now, that 
when shares ave to be sold by public auction, and the premiums are applic- 
able to the extension of works, and do not go into the pockets of the exist- 
ing shareholders, it seems to me that the maximum amount of dividend 
upon such new shares is a matter of no importance whatever. Ifit is fixed 
at 10 per cent., you will get £100,000 cash out of £50,000 stock; if at 74 per 
cent., you will] have a larger amount of nominal stock to range over in rais- 
ing the same amount of money. However, there are reasons to which we | 
bow, and objections felt elsewhere which we respect, as to the continuance 
of 10 per cent. dividend as a maximum upon new shares. We have, there- | 
fore, reduced it to 7} per cent.; and then, instead of taking a power to raise 
£50,000 of nominal capital, in order to get the £100,000 in cash, we are 
obliged to ask for a sum of £65,000, with the maximum fixed at 7} per cent. 
That, we hope, will produce £100,000 in money, and, in addition to this, we 
propose to take a further loan power of £50,000, for the purpose of partly 
paying off a credit account at the bankers—such as you heard of when thie | 
other bill was before you—amounting to £35,000, and also for the purpose 
of repaying the loan originally made by income to capital, which will dis- 
se of the whole amount. We then propose to take a power after we shall 
ave issued all our new shares, and half the amount shall be paid up, to | 
borrow £20,000 additional. I believe I have now stated to the committee | 
the nature of the financial operation, and Lam extremely happy to be spared | 
—as I doubt not the committee also will sympathize in the feeling—I of mak - 
ing, and they of listening to statements of by-gone transactions which 
would have been clearly necessary, had the bill been opposed. it 
Mr. James White called and examined by Mr. Serjeant WraNGHAM. | | 

I am a director of the Glasgow Gaslight Company. The original Act | 
under which the company is incorporated was obtained in 1817. By that | 
Act we were empowered to raise £40,000 in shares, and £10,000 by loan. | 
That money was soon spent, and we came to Parliament for more. In 1822, 
we were authorized to raise £40,000 additional share capital: we did not | 
obtain any further borrowing powers. In 1825, we increased our capital by 
£25,000, and, in 1826, we caine a fourth time to Parliament, and were 
permitted to raise £50,000 additional; but it was provided, that the shares 
then created should not be allocated among the existing shareholders, but 
disposed of by public auction. We realized a net profit of £49,754 upon 
those £50,000 worth of shares. During the early period of our existence, and 
from 1836 to the present time, we have had a suspense account, amounting 
to £29,000, being the accumulations of surplus profits; we have also a “loan 
to gapital account.” One object souglt for by this bill is to raise suflicient 
to repay these accounts. In 1856, we borrowed fromour bankers and others 

39,000, of which £12,000 and upwards was spent on the works, and the re- 
mainder devoted to the ordinary purposes of the company as floating capital, 
During the whole period of our existence we have also spent considerable 
suins upon restorations. We apply a Jarge amount out of revenue every 
year to form a depreciation account. Siuce our establishment that account 
has amounted to £59,376, which is over and above the sums [ have previ- 
ously mentioned, and altogether with those sums make our expendi- 
ture about £300,000. We now find that there is an increasing de- 
mand upon us, and we must have more money. We propose, there- 
fore, by this bill to raise £100,000 in 2600 shares of £25 cach, which 
nominally will produce £65,000, but which, with a dividend of 74 per cent., 
will, if sold in the market, most likely raise £100,000, We propose to bor- 
row under the new bill £50,000, which includes the £10,000 we have 
already power to borrow under our old Act; and when the new stock is 
created, we propose borrowing £20,000 more, making a total amount of 
new capital of £170,000. Weiutend to appropriate it thus:—In order to meet 
the increasing consumption, we find it essentially requisite to enlarge the 
works, and a considerable expenditure will be involved thereby. ‘There are 
new condensers at the town head works, £2229; a new retort-house at 
Glasgow, with a tank and crane for our branch, will cost something like 
£11,381. We have three ditierent establishments, and at Partick Works a 
similar expenditure will be necessary; making a total for additional works 
of about £25,000. That is an immediate outiay required in the manutac- 
turing department. Looking back to the progress which Glasgow has made 
during the last ten years, and the great addition to the population which has 
recently taken place, | think it is a very fair and reasonable expectation that 
we shail require to expend something like £7000 or £8000 a year additional 
during the next few years, in increasing our means of distribution, and 
other improvements. Upon an average of the last ten years, it has been 
about £6200, so that our immediate and prospective outlay is about £100,000, 
The remainder of the sum uow proposed to be raised will be employed in 
paying the debt, and in replaciug our suspense account; so that, in the 
course of eight or nine years, the whole will be exhausted. 

Mr. Serjeant Wrancuam: ‘The committee have already had it proved be- 
fore them that the supply of gas in Glasgow is increasing. I will, there- 
fore, now put in the several Acts of Parliament; and, probably, tuey will 
think there is no necessity tor further evidence. 

The Cuarrman: No; that is enough. 

Mr. Serjeant WRANGHAM (to witness): There is one other question 1 
will ask. Have the public reason to be satisfied with the quatity of the gas 
you supply? 

Vitness: | have never heard a single complaint. 

The Cuarrman: There is no allegation of the sort in the petitions pre- 
sented against the bill. 

The several Acts of Parliament relating to the company having been 
handed in, and counsel on the other side having ofiered no observation, 

The Cuarrman said: The committee are unanimously of opinion that 
the preamble of the bill should pass. 





Fripay, May 23. 

The committee met at 12 o'clock this day. Mr. EGrrton in the chair. 

Mr. BurkKE: I am happy to state that all opposition to the first bill—that 
of the City and Suburban Company—being withdrawn, there is nothing 
now to do but for the agent to go through the clauses, as amended, with the 
committee. 

Mr Serjeant WraANGHAM: ‘The same observations apply to the Glasgow 
Gas Company’s Bill as to the other. 

‘The clauses were then read over and agreed to, and the chairman was 
ordered to report them to the House. 
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THE CORK GAS BILLS. 
TuEspDAY, May 19. 
(Before Mr. Packe, Chairman, and Messrs. Dittwyn, H. L. MonTGOMERY, 
GARNETT, and SCLATER.) 


Mr. MereweTuer and Mr. Burke appeared for the promoters of the bill, 
Mr. Hore Scorr and Mr. VENABLEs for the Cork corporation, and Mr. CaL- 
vert for the Consumers’ Gas Company. 

Mr. MEREWETHER said he had the honour to appear on behalf of 
the United General Gas Company ; and there was also a bill before the 
committee by the Cork Consumers’ Gas Company: but, in order to 
save the time of the committee, the two might be taken together. The 
United General Gas Company were incorporated by charter on the 31st 
of March, 1831, but, previously to that incorporation, they had operated as 
a trading company for many years. It might be asked, as they were in- 
corporated by charter, why they troubled themselves to come for an Act 
of Parliament. ‘The answer was, that though a charter gave power as to 
the internal economy of the company, it did not enable the company to 
break up streets, and soon. The capital of the company consisted of 9000 
shares of £50 each, making a total of £450,000. Their principal establish- 
ment was in Dublin, but they had also establishments at Cork, the city 
with which the committee was now more particularly dealing, and also at 
Limerick. The present bill affected Cork only. In 1824, the dominant 
body at Cork was a body called the Wide Street Commissioners. Cork was 
then in a state of darkness, and the Wide Street Commissioners advertised 
in the English, Irish, and Scotch papers, to see what could be done for the 
purpose of lighting the city. The chief profit in gas was in the private light- 
ing; the public lighting was generally done at a contract price, which left 
but a small margin of profit to the company ; and there was always more 
or less difficulty in getting a town lighted. according to the greater or less 
amount there was of private lighting. Cork happened to be a place that 
was peculiarly unfavourably circumstanced as to private lighting, and there 
was very little chance of making a profit. In consequence of the advertise- 
ments, persons very well known in the gas world—the elder Mr. Barlow, 
Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Porter, and others—went over to Cork. The Wide Street 
Commissioners, not being possessed of large funds, were not a body to tempt 
a company to supply them, nor did they feel sufficient confidence in their 
position to determine on lighting Cork wholly with gas. The consequence 
was, that they invited tenders for part oil and part gas: the private lights 
were to be gas, but the public oil. As part of the arrangement so to be 
made, the commissioners were to have power, if they pleased, in given pro- 
portions, to increase the quantity of gas. Mr. Porter, as representative of 
the United General Gas Company, was the only person who tendered, and 
his tender was accepted. The learned counsel noticed these details, to 
show the committee that the company he represented undertook the light- 
ing of Cork at a period when such an operation was very unfavourable ; 
and he ventured to say that the company had a claim tothe gratitude of 
Cork. The contract undertaken by Mr. Porter was for 21 years, and it 
commenced in January, 1826—the public lamps being lighted on the 6th of 
that month. The commissioners were to pay £2500 per annum, divided in 
this way: £1200 a year for 365 gas lamps, and £1300 a year for 953 oil 
lamps—the preponderance of oil over gas being very considerable. The 
company were also bound to light any oily part with gas, provided they 
extended their mains into that district. Having got their start, the inhabi- 
tants pressed for a greater amount of light, and, without troubling the com - 
mittee with the details, he would show how the demand had increased. 
Cork was charged by tariff, at the London rates, for the private lamps till 
1840. Then they took the private lights at a charge of 10s. per 1000 
cubic feet—a price which sounded large now, but which would be found 
to be the London price at that time. No doubt the committee would 
hear the old company abused. Old companies always were abused by 
the new company for this reason, that the new company had not done 
anything, and there was no power of recrimination on the part of the 
old one; and it was thus a strong weapon in the hands of the new 
company, which was always used. He was, therefore, obliged to call 
to the attention of the committee the conduct of the old company, and 
would leave them to judge whether that abuse was well deserved. The 
Wide Street Commissioners were poor in themselves, but they had also the 
ill-luck at one period to have their collector abscond; and so liberal were 
the old company in dealing with the Wide Street Commissioners, that at 
one period they allowed a sum of £6000 to remain unpaid for a year and a 
half, without interest. He should be able to show the committee that that 
was only an instance of their liberality, which was universally acknow- 
ledged publicly and privately until very recently. Things went on com- 
fortably till 1844, when three years of the 21 years’ contract had still to 
run. Again, liberally the United General Company listened to the desire 
of the Wide Street Commissioners, who wished to renew the contract; and, 
although they had actually the power of going on on the old contract for 
three years, they at once agreed to give up the remainder of the term, and 
make a fresh contract upon fair and equitable terms. That resulted in a 
fresh contract, of the date of June 6, 1845. A committee was appointed, 
consisting of six of the Wide Street Commissioners; and in the interval the 
Municipal Act had passed, and there came a Town Council. That committee 
consisted of six Wide Street Commissioners, who had been the old contrac- 
tors with the United General Gas Company, and eight of the Town Council 
called into existence during the interval of that contract, and they made 
inquiries which lasted over a period of a year. A gentleman who was well 
known for his powers of calculation and minute inquiry, Mr. Beamish, gave 
very great attention to the matter. They got returns from 50 or 60 towns 
of the elements which comprised the manufacture of gas, wages, and so on; 
and the result was that Mr. Beamish and the rest represented that the pro- 
posal made by the United General Gas Company was, ceteris paribus, 
cheaper than any other place. That there might be no mistake about it, 
they again, before accepting the contract, laid it before the Town Council, 
who approved of the terms of the contract for another period of 13 years 
from January 1, 1845. What was the conduct of the company under that 
contract? It might be that, having got the contract, they turned round, 
and behaved ill. If such had been the case, they would deserve punish- 
ment; but, if that were not so, as he should be able to prove, he thought 
they deserved the favour of the committee. Now, the conduct of the United 
General Gas Company was, in his experience, an exceptional case. The 
price for public lights, from sunset to sunrise, was £3. 15s.; and for the 
private lights, 8s. per 1000 cubic feet for three years, and then 7s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet for the remaining ten. What did they do? At the expira- 
tion of the first three years they charged only 7s.,instead of 7s. 6d., which they 
were entitled to, and they carried on that voluntarily reduced charge up to 
1851; and on the 25th of March, 1851, they again reduced it to 6s. That 
price continued for three years further, up to 1854. That was the extent 
to which they were enabled to go; for just at that time freights rose, the 
price of coal rose, wages rose—in fact, one of the instances mentioned in 





his (the learned counsel’s) brief was, that the price of freight rose from 
£9. 10s. up to £19. Now, of course, so very important an item in gas making 
did not enable them to go on at that great reduction. The committee | | 
would probably expect that they went back to their maximum of 7s. 6d.? | | 
but no; they only rose the price to 6s. 8d.; and the liberality of that act | 
was again publicly acknowledged, inasmuch as it was a notorious fact, that | 
it was a thing occurring in every gas company in England. That price | 
continued up to 1855. The officials of the company, who would be called 
before the committee, would tell them that they meant in 1855 to have 
lowered again; but that which had been peace in Cork had by that time 
become war, and every one knew that people who, when left alone, were 
willing to do a good-natured thing, were not disposed to do it when they 
found persons of great importance joined in hostility against them. By the) 
Cork Improvement Act, the powers of the Wide Street Commissioners had 
been transferred to the municipal corporation, and therefore everything for 
the future was done by that corporation. Whether it was that in 1855 
there was in Ireland no very great cause of public disturbance, and it was 
thought necessary to have some ground of quarrel, he (the learned counsel) 
did not know; but a gas committee was appointed by the corporation. | 
That committee was pleasant enough at first, and they agreed to meet Mr. | 
Gibbings, the United General Company’s agent, and receive some proposal. | 
The contract had not lapsed, but perhaps they were getting a little rest-| 
less. Mr. Gibbings tendered for the public lights at £3. 10s., including the | 
meter rent, for thirteen years. He got no reply; and then there began to, 
be ventilated about Cork a grand principle, that no English company should | | 
be dealt with—“ Ireland for the Irish!” and this was to be “ Irish Gas for the || 
Trish!” They would make their own gas; they would not deal with the per- 
fidious Saxon. A new gas ——— would not make itself, and, consequently, | 
it was necessary that there should be great moving powers; and one of the 
most eminent movers in the matter was a gentleman of high respectability, || 
who had the honour of a seat in the House of Commons, Mr. Maguire. In 
addition to the responsible dignities of a member of Parliament, he wielded 
also thunder as the editor of the Cork Examiner. In addition to the 
thunder of the Examiner, the learned counsel supposed he had deter- 
mined to have the lightening of gas, thereby making himself mighty 
Jove. Without troubling the committee with the exact details of 
the matter, it was stated, at least to the full extent in articles in the 
Cork Examiner, that dissatisfaction had arisen in Cork with refer- 
ence to the gas question. The United General Gas Company went on! 
minding their own business, because they had got to light Cork, and therefore | 
they poe tranquilly on their way. They would court inquiry as to | 
whether the complaints were well founded. No doubt somebody might be 
found who had actual cause of complaint; because a large company could || 
not be supposed to carry on its business without dissatisfaction to 
some individual or other. The company would put their officers into 
the witness-box, and they would be subject to cross-examination. | 
All he (the learned counsel) could say was, that he challenged inquiry | 
into the conduct of the promoters of the bill in every way. In 1851 
there were advertisements put out by the Town Council for tenders for 
three years. Mr. Gibbings sent in a tender; but, like a wise man, rather | 
fancying that it was a fishing on the part of the company, he attached this | 
condition, that if they had no other bond fide tender, they were not to open 
his tender. There was no other bond fide tender; and the consequence was | 
that his tender came back. Now, it was pretty clear that circumstance | 
proved that the gas company were not making a very famous thing of it; 
because, if they were, there were plenty of persons who were capable and | 
willing to undertake it. The new gas company did not get on very well, 
and, accordingly, had to see what they would do to give themselves a good | 
chance. Therefore, upon the introduction of a bill last session, called the | 
“ Cork Bridges Bill,” they tried to get inserted a clause enabling the corpo- | 
ration to enter into a contract for the lighting of the city for ten years. No 
doubt those who were trying to get it inserted fancied they saw, by a majority | 
of the corporation, a chance of getting the contract for themselves, and that | 
would have been a handsome thing to offer to the subscribers. Those whom | 
he (the learned counsel) represented saw what that was, and they got the | 
clause struck out. No doubt that was a heavy blow to the new gas company. | 
After that clause had been struck out, Mr. Gibbings sent in a contract for 13 | 
years on the 25th of August: but, on Sept. 10, Mr. Maguire, who, in addition | 
to European politics in the House of Commons, also took an interest in | 
the politics of Cork, and the debates in the Town Council, appeared to have! 
movedin the Town Council for a tender for three years. Accordingly,adepu- | 
tation from the United General Company waited on the council with a tender | 
for public lamps at £3. 10s., and 5s. for private lights, free of meter rent. | 
The new company, just started, with no plant, no buildings, no local habita- | 
tion—with hardly a name—tendered for the public lamps at £3. L5s., and | 
for the private lights at 5s. 6d.—being 5s. per public light more than the | 
United General, and 6d. more per private light. No doubt his friend, Mr. | 
Venables, who represented the Town Council, would say that he appeared 
for them as the guardians of the public interest; and, certainly, one would | 
expect to find them behaving accordingly; but, to the surprise of a large | 
body, the new company’s tender was accepted bya majority, and a contract | 
signed for three years with them at the higher price. It was absurd. The 
new company had dug a hole in a marsh, and had ~ up a small building. 
The United General Company saw that this was the act of a clique, and | 
they were not in the slightest degree dismayed. They did not believe 
that Cork would act with such people, and the consequence was that | 
they did not, in the slightest degree, relax their exertions; but, know- | 
ing that their contract was going to expire in a year and a half, they 
threw themselves on the constituency of Cork, and announced their | 
willingness to enter into new contracts, independently of the contracts || 
already existing with nggers in Cork. They offered for 44 years to: 
contract for private lights at 5s; and, although all this agitation was | 
going on, they made between 300 and 400 contracts. Even to those who || 
did not contract, the United General Company lowered the price to 5s. 6d. | | 
instead of 6s. 8d. Now, what had the promoters done pecuniarily ?_ Up to), 
1835, they had expended £36,275, and, during a portion of that time, a part | 
of the lighting had beenin oil. Up to 1846, they had expended £46,423 ; up| | 
to 1856, they had expended £56,000. It was « propos to tell the committee 
the nature of the company’s business at Cork. They had about 540 con-| | 
sumers under £3 per annum, 770 above £3 and under £10, and 221 above 
£10. The total was 1531, but the large majority being small consumers 
it was not so profitable as a wholesale trade. Now, who were the parties 
by whom the United General Company was sought to be displaced? He 
spoke with some diffidence, but he believed the new company was actually 
registered. 

Mr. CaLvERT: It is. I have observed your diffidence on other occasions. 
(A laugh.) 

Mr. MEREWETHER: The first petition against the bill was that of the 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Cork, who stated that they had con- 






































tracted with the Cork Consumers’ Company for lighting the borough of 
Cork for three years. They omitted to state that it was the highest tender. 
They went on to state that they conceived it would be attended with ad- 
vantage if the Consumers’ Company obtained parliamentary powers; and 
that it was inconsistent with the interests of so important a community as 
that of Cork, that parliamentary powers should be conferred on any com- 
pany, except one belonging to the locality, and connected with the town. 
Then there was the petition of the Cork Gas Consumers’ Company, which 
stated that the borough had been hitherto lighted by a company having 
its principal office or place of business in London; that there was in Cork 
a general feeling of dissatisfaction as to the supply of gas by the United 
General Company, and the prices charged for the same; and that there was 
a general wish on the part of the inhabitants that Cork should be lighted by 
a company incorporated for that purpose, and composed of local share- 
holders who had an interest, and so on; and that there should not be 
in Cork two gas companies. The United General Company cordially en- 
dorsed that opinion. He (the learned counsel) could not help thinking that 
the country from which the petition came was clearly indicated by that state- 
ment (A laugh.) The petition went on to state that the United General 


at their other stations down to Cork. The company were bound to define 
their capital as applicable to Cork, and they would do so. He (the learned 
counsel) believed on the other side of the Channel “ fair play” was still con- 
sidered “ a jewel;” but in some of the local parliaments it did not seem to 
be so estimated, because at the very last moment a petition was prepared 
in London, and sent over for the corporation to sign, so that many persons 
who would not otherwise have done so signed it, in order to be able toappear 
before the committee. It went to a division, and in the majority there was 
the horrid name of Mr. Maguire, through whom the new company had been 
made more a matter of local fight than anything else. It could not be said 
that the United General Compang’s works were not well situate, because 
the new company had dug their hole and put their small building close by 
the side of the old works. The United General Company felt such con- 
fidence in their position in Cork, that it was a matter to them of indifference 
whether the consumers’ bill passed or not; but, on public grounds, they 
asked the committee not to vex Cork with two companies. It was well 
known that such a state of things always ended in combination, as did the 
combination between the old water companies in London, who at last 
divided the City into districts; and, under ‘these circumstances, the United 
General Gas Company hoped the committee would pass their bill. 
The committee then adjourned till twelve o'clock the following day. 


Wepvespbay, May 20. 
Bartholemew Gibbings, Esq., examined by Mr. MEREWETHER. 

Ihave been agent for the United General Gas Company in Cork since 
their first establishment in July, 1825. Iam also a member of the present 
Town Council of Cork, and was a member of the old. It was at the end of 
1824 that the Wide Street Commissioners put some advertisements in the 
papers for the lighting of Cork. They were put into English, Irish, and 
Scotch papers. I was at that time a Wide Street Commissioner, and mayor 
of Cork. At that time, the aspect of Cork was not encouraging for a gas 
company. The portion of Cork in which private lighting might be expected 
was very small. Several parties came to Cork in consequence of the ad- 
vertisements—the elder Mr Barlow, Mr. Rofe, Mr. Peckston, and Mr. Porter, 
on behalf of the United General Gas Company. As Wide Street Commis- 
sioners, we had only power to raise £3500 Lrish for the lighting of the whole 
city. It appeared from the nature of Cork, that the demand for public light- 
ing would greatly exceed the demand for private lighting; the private lighting 
is the remuncrative parttoa gascompany. Theconsideration of the question, 
as to the lighting, went over eleven or twelve months; and in the result, we 
agreed to take tenders for lighting the city partly without and partly with 
gas. ‘The tenders were to specify the total sum, not defining what was to 
be paid for oil and what for gas. Mr. Porter’s tender on behalf of the United 
General Company was ultimately accepted. ‘There were three other tenders 
made. The stipulation of Mr. Porter was, that the company were to re- 
ceive a gross rental of £2500 a year. That was apportioned in this way:— 
£1200 for 365 gas lamps, and £1300 for 963 oil lamps. The company were 
also bound to light with gas wherever they extended their mains for private 
lighting. Though the private lighting was central, if they extended their 
mains to a house in the suburbs, they must substitute gas for oil in the 
public lamps. The contract was for 21 years, commencing the Ist of June, 
1826; and the first lighting of the public lamps was on the 6th of that 
month. As regards the private lamps, they were, in the first instance, 
charged by tariff according to the London rates. That continued up to 
1810; the price was then 10s. per 1000 cubic feet, taking the Dublin and 
London rates of the day. The outer district people were subject to equal 
|| taxation withthe inner; they were getting oil instead of gas, and they accord- 
ingly grumbled. Upon that, the Wide Street Commissioners were pressed to 
|| substitute gas for oil, and they applied to the gas company to do so; this 
was in less than twelve months from the commencement. That was done, 
and the entire city was lighted with gas to the extent that it had formerly 
been with oil. The Wide Street Commissioners’ funds became nearly ex~ 
hausted, and they made a collection which amounted toabout £2000 The 
collector, however, went off with the money that was collected, and for a 
period of a year and a half, the company lay out of £6000, without inte- 
rest. I think that was in 1835 or 1836. In 1840,there came the Municipal 
Act, which gave greater powers of levying rates for the lighting of the town. 
There were many occasions upon which the liberality of the company in 
dealing with the authorities was publicly acknowledged. The communica- 
tions between the company and those authorities whom they had to deal 
with were very amicable, and a good understanding always existed. In 
1844, the contract had not expired, when the commissioners took into con- 
|| Sideration what should be done about it. The company met the commis- 
sioners in a conciliatory spirit. It was understood between both parties 
that the contract should be renewed for ten years, in addition to the three 
\that were to run of the old, the company throwing in those three years on 
'yheir reduced rate. Prior to the arrangement, the Wide Street Commis- 
|| oners and the reformed corporation joined in making a full inquiry. The 
'| Cpmittee consisted of six members of the Wide Street Commissioners, and 

et of the council. The two bodies were competent to make such inquiry, 
|/®™*he men who formed the committee were persons of great considera- 
town ney met constantly for twelve months, and addressed to various 

a ‘queries, in order to get information on all the component elements of 
aS. “th of the present members for Cork were on that committee; and the 
comm}, - : Arges 
United e came to a unanimous recommendation to accept the offer of the 
-,neral Gas Company. That recommendation was laid before the 
#! approved by them. That ended in a contract being made from 
| 1000 eubia@Uary, 1845. The terms were, that we should charge &s. per 
; ot for the first three years, and 7s. 6d. for the remaining ten. 
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Company might evade the limitation as to dividend by putting the expenses | 
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We charged 8s. up to the end of three years, and we reduced it then to 7s. 
That continued up to 1851. We then made it 6s. That was entirely volun- 
tary on the part of the company. On the occasion of that reduction, there 
was a public acknowledgment. There was a resolution passed by the Wide | 
Street Commissioners acknowledging that. I do not recollect whether the 
Cork: Examiner then existed. The charge of 6s. continued to 1854. At that 
time the cost of materials became much higher. Freights rose from £9. 10s. 
to £17, £18, and £19. I paid £19 freight myself. That necessitated our 
raising our price to 6s. 8d. The necessity for that rise was admitted by the 
Wide Street Commissioners. The Dublin companies raised their price 10d. 
at the same time that we rose 8d. We continued to light the public lights 
at the old price. That 6s. 8d. remained the price up to 1856. If we had 
been left alone, we had an intention of lowering the price. The company 
told me they would do so in the year 1857, as soon as things became 
cheaper. There was nothing heard of the new company then. In 1855, a 
gas committee was formed in the corporation; and, after certain meetings, 
it was agreed to have an interview with me, and also to receive a fresh pro- 
posal from the United General Gas Company; and I made a tender in May, 
1855. Prior to that, I had been to London to communicate with the 
directors. If necessary, I can produce the correspondence which led to the 
new proposal. I made a tender for the public lamps at £3. 15s., and for 
private lights at 5s. 10d., including meter rent, for 13 years. That tender 
was laid before the council in July, I having made it on the 8th of May. 
The answer I got was a resolution that we were not to be dealt with, 
except upon the terms of 5s. per 1000. About that time the Gas Consumers’ 
Company began to bé talked about. I think the principal promoter of it 
was Mr. Maguire. A company had been formed at Queenstown before that. 
They were not participators, | think, in the proposal for the new company. 
The solicitors to both were the same. About that time I heard more of 
dissatisfaction in the newspapers, but not in the office. Nobody ever came 
to the office, and said,“ This which I have seen in the Examumer is true.” 
We have kept this complaint book [producing it] for the last twenty years, 
and in the margin is written the remedy which has been applied. It is im- 
possible to carry on a large gas factory without some complaints. I never 
allowed a complaint to be made without attending to it. In 1855, the council 
advertised for tenders for lighting the city from the Ist of January, 1858. 
I sent in a proposal, with a qualification, that if no other bond fide tender 
was made my tender should be returned. No other bond fide tender being 
made, mine was returned. On the 25th of August, 1856, I made another 
offer to renew the contract, either on a sliding scale, or at a fixed price for 
13 years. I got no answer to that proposal. The terms of it were, to throw 
in the time that was to run of our present contract, and to commence at 
5s. 10d. per 1000, and without meter rent, until the consumption reached 
75,000,000; then to reduce it to 5s. 6d., until it reached 100,000,000; and 
then 5s. 2d. for any quantity. I got no answer to that, but I saw remarks 
in the public papers. It was said in the Examiner, that the consumption 
would never reach the limits I stated, and therefore the public would get 
no advantage from it. On the 16th of September, 1856, a resolution was 
carried in the council, that advertisements should be issued for lighting the 
town for three years from the Ist of January, 1858. In consequence of 
those advertisements, some members of our company went over to Cork, 
and sent in a tender at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet for private lights, without 
meter rent, and £3. 10s. for public lights, throwing in the time yet to run 
of our contract. By this time the new company had been formed, and 
they tendered at £3. 15s. for public lights, and 5s. 6d. per 1000 for private | 
lights. I did not know that there was a provision for reduction, but { heard 
yesterday that there was. Both tenders were inclusive of meter rent. The 
Town Council adopted the highest tender by 43 to 3. That was the first 
result of the movement for cheap gas. (A laugh.) The condition of the new 
company at that time was, that nothing was done. They have no pipes at 
all laid at the present time. ‘The resolution of the council did not dismay 
me. I issued an advertisement, that the company would contract with any | 
consumers for 44 years, at « price of 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, which was the 
price we offered to take the contract at. The result was, that we had 430 
applications. 

By the Commrrrer: I believe all the new company have done is to dig 
a hole and erect a small building. 

By Mr. Mereweruer: We are actually under contract with 430 people, 
When our contract expires we have no power to take up the streets, except 
under the general law. We should be in the position of the Sheffield Gas 
Company. I gave written engagements that we would continue to supply 
at that price. That is one of the reasons why the United General Company 
is applying fora bill. The business at Cork is of a very retail description. 
Last year our private rental was £11,500; and £3557 for public lights. 
That was at 6s. 8d. per 1000. I shall be perfectly prepared to define the 
capital of the company for Cork alone. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Venasies: The Act constituting the Wide Street 
Commissioners was in 1822. I do not recollect whether the first body of com- 
missioners, besides the alderinen, were named in the Act. I was one of the 
Wide Street Commissioners until they were superseded by the passing of 
the Municipal Act. I have been an active member of both those ies. 
By an Act passed in 1852, which came into operation in 1853, the powers of 
the Wide Street Commissioners were transferred to the corporation. I have 
been a member of the corporation since 1852. I have paid attention to any 
discussions which have taken place in the corporation with reference to 
gas, whether there was a formal notice or not. I had full knowledge of all 
resolutions and movements relating to gasin the corporation. I took no 
part in the discussions. Gas lighting is now in a much more advanced 
state than it was when we came to Cork. We had not become unpopular 
when the new contract was made in 1844. Our charge for gas was 10s. by 
meter to those who did not take it by the London tariff in 1845. The con- 
tract under which we at present light the town, I am familiar with in all its 
details. By that contract it was provided, that the corporation should, 
during the continuance of the contract, give no other persons power to 
break up the streets, except private persons making gas for their own con- 
sumption. We should not have thought of entering into the contract 
without that security at that time. In case the commissioners thought fit, 
they were, at the termination of our contract, to take our works at a valua- 
tion; in case they did not exercise that choice, the company were to have 
power to remove the pipes, and so on. What we want principally is, the in- 
corporation of the Gas Clauses Act, to get power to break up the streets 
under proper superintendence. Another provision was, that if the commis- 
sioners chose, they might renew the contract with us for 13 years. They had 
not power to contract with any other body for more than three years. We 
charged 8s. per 1000 from 1845 to 1848; after 1848 we might have charged 
7s. 6d., but we charged 7s. In 1851, 1 believe, the Cork Improvement Act 
began to be discussed in Cork. Twelve months before that, my board in 
London consulted me about making a reduction. At the time the bill was 
brought forward, there was some agitation and discussion about the gas 
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clauses. I was aware that the bill was in contemplation. That Act enabled 
the corporation to give power to a company to light the town, or to light it 
themselves; and to raise £30,000, if they purchased the United General Gas 
Company’s concern, but not otherwise. Pio not know whether they have 
power by that Act to give another company power to break up streets. In 
1851, the price was reduced to 6s. In March, 1854, we rose to 6s. 8d., an 
continued so to the beginning of the present year. I consider that a rea- 
sonable charge. In June, 1824, when we first contracted, we had no ma- 
terials laid down in Cork. We tendered for 5s. 10d. in 1855; that was to com- 
mence directly. We considered that a fair price to our company. In 1856, 
we tendered at 5s. I remember the Cork Improvement Bik which was 
brought in and passed last year. There was in that, as it was in- 
troduced, a clause enabling the company to make contracts for gas 
for ten years; but the corporation were left under the general law 
by which they could make contracts for three years, When the tender 
of the new company was brought forward, it was accepted by a ma- 
jority of 43 to 3. We have kept our Cork accounts separate, so far as 
regards our local operations. The dividends of the company are paid on 
their operations in three or four different places. I acted under the direc- 
tions of the general board in the prices charged at Cork. I never thought 
the United General Gas Company made the per centage to which they 
would be restricted by Parliament. We have altered our tender two or 
three times. In 1856, we offered a sliding scale, commencing at 5s. 10d, or 
a fixed price at 5s. 6d. Our next tender was 5s. for three years There 
was one condition: that at the end of the contract the corporation should 
be entitled to renew. I have seen the tender of the new company. I am 
in the habit of reading the Journat or Gas Licurinc. [The learned 
counsel then read a portion of the tender of the new company from the 
JouRNAL, showing that the price was 5s. 6d. per thousand, reduceable, as 
the consumption increased, according to the following scale: On 60,000,000, 
5s. 3d. ; 80,000,000, 5s. ; 100,000,000, 4s. 9d.; and no charge for meters. ] 
We did not make any such conditions as those you have read, because they 
were not pressed on us. In the year 1853, the make was 48,130,000; that 
would be under the 6s. price ; in 1854, 52,500,000 ; in 1855, 54,400,000 ; in 
1856, 56,400,000. It has increased between one and two millions per year. 
he consumption up to the 25th of March this year, of the consumers who 
were on before, is not greater in quantity than what it was; but there are 
new consumers who have come on, and probably by the end of this year 
we shall make about 58,000,000. Cork is not now progressing in houses. 
I do not think the consumption will rise in two years to 60,000,000 with a 
reduction of price. We have bound ourselves to supply gas for three years. 
If we do not get our bill, we shall be in a very awkward position, but I 
made quite sure we should get it. I was perfectly aware that our bill was 
to be opposed by the corporation, but I thought only for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of the community. I do not like to mention the 
names of our customers, because the owner of « distillery, having made a 
contract with me and mentioned it, the next day he was gazetted in the 
papers as a traitor to the national cause. 
ross-exumined by Mr Catvert: On the 24th of June, 1824, the United 
General Gas Company was formed. Early in June, 1824, negociations 
began to take place between the company and the Wide Street Commis- 
sioners. At the time the tender was accepted, there were no works in 
Cork belonging to the United General Gas Company or to any one. There 
was a site belonging to the company. I have a copy of the contract of 
that date [producing the same]. The last contract that was made was in 
June, 1845; that was entered into after much thought and consideration. 
On the 9th of July, 1824, it was ordered that the proposal for lighting the 
city of Cork and the suburbs thereof should be carried into effect. Between 
the 9th of July, 1824, and the 22nd of September, 1855, the contract re- 
mained unexecuted In 1845, the parties agreed as to what should be the 
state of things in case the present circumstances took place, viz., that the 
commissioners were not prepared to enter into a renewal of the contract. 
The company were to be at liberty to remove their plant, if they 
chose, without interruption on the part of the commissioners The 
company I mentioned at Queenstown is in existence and lighting that 
city with gas. It has been in existence about twelve months; it is a local 
company. Our gas income in 1856 was nearly £15,000. The account of 
the expenses is kept in London; I should think we made about 8 per cent. 
pwr I cannot tell the prices of the materials, because they are bought in 
zondon and sent tome. The company buy all their materials in London, 
and ship them to Dublin, Cork, and Limerick. Mr. William Follett keeps 
the account in London. I understand the company have advanced in 
Dublin. The last dividend was 17s. 6d. on a £50 share. Their present 
value is, I believe, £21. I have read the report of the last meeting. 
Re-examined by Mr. Burke: There is nothing to prevent any person at 
Cork buying shares, and he could get a £50 share for £21. There would be 
no difficulty in keeping the accounts separate at Cork, if such a provision 
should be required to be inserted in this bill. The company send me New 
castle coal. The revenue of £15,000 in the year 1856 was at the higher 
price we were then charging. Ido not know when we might anticipate 
such a revenue at 5s. We contemplated, at the time we made these con- 
tracts for 44 years, coming to Parliament to confirm our powers, and a long 
time before that. There is nothing in the contract to say that we shall, at 
the desire of the corporation, remove our pipes. If the corporation should 
succeed in fostering a new company, at the end of 13 years they could buy 
our works more cheaply than if we alone existed there. The corporation 
asked for an extension of their powers for making contracts, with a view to 
establish a competing company—it was so argued. We tendered for 5s. for 
the private lights, and £3. 10s. for the public lights, for three years. That 
is in distinct accordance with the advertisements ; the other company added 
something not contemplated by the advertisement. It would be 14 or 15 
years before the population of Cork would be likely to get advantage from 
the new company’s contract, because it would take at least that time before 
the consumption would increase to 80,000,000. We should be very glad to 
get the terms which the new company have made. If the corporation, at 
the end of the contract, could prevent us from opening the streets and lay- 
ing down fresh services, and so on, it would be an absolute destruction of 
our property. Supposing another company were to come and lay out a 
large capital to do that which we could do, it would be a waste of money. 
Mr. Thomas Fullwood, examined by Mr. MEREWETHUER. 

I am the engineer of the United General Gas Company at Cork, and have 
been so for 19 years. 
commencement of my appointment. We have had 138 retorts in action, 
having 166 altogether. We have room for 42 more, without any additional 
buildings. I believe the gas we manufacture is as good as is manufactured 
trom Newcastle coal in any part of Europe. Part of my business is to look 
to all complaints ; we have not had many. There are always complaints of 
some trifling thing or another, which may be remedied in a few minutes. 








Our mains and pipes are in very good order. 








The works have considerably increased since the | 
| gas consumers’ company lasting 10 years, it would be quite in 
| The best security is the Gas-Works Clauses Act. 
| the United General Gas Company are ready to accept the G 


Cross-examined by Mr.Hork Scorr: I carinot tell what the expenditure | 
has been during the time I have been there. The pipes that we lay in the 
streets are all purchased in London. Our power of production at this moment 
is about 80,000,000 cubic feet in the year, calling into action the whole of our 
retorts. Each retort produces about 2100 feet per day. Our coke sells for 
11s. per chaldron, and a ton of coals produces a chaldron of coke. The re- 
venue from coke is pretty considerable. We sell more than half of our coke, 
I have never estimated our leakage, but I calculate it at 15 per cent. The 
complaints are entered by a clerk in the office in a book. OUur mains and 
pipes are all in good-order. I cannot tell how many yards of pipe were 
aid down last year. We put down 42 new retorts about two years ago. A 
portion of those were required by the consumption. We had not before two 

ears ago made any considerable addition to our retorts for 15 years. We 

ave built a new retort-house and 4 new coal-store, and two new gasholders, 
since I have been there; one is a telescopic gasholder, and the other a single 
one. The telescopic holder will contain 110,000 cubic feet; the single one, 
50,000 cubic feet; and another we have will hold 20,000 cubic feet, which I 
put up in 1838. We had three before that, which were taken down. Our 
gasholders are equal to the capacity of our retorts. The consumption and 
the holders keep our retorts going. We may want to increase the gas- 
holders in two years, if the consumption increases. 

Re-examined by Mr. Merewernrr: We have sufficient buildings and 
retorts for our purpose. If more had been wanted, we should have had no 
difficulty in erecting them. The extension of mains and pipes during the 
last ten years has been considerable. A great many escapes are owing to 
some defect in the fittings; no doubt the escape would be very much in- 
creased if there were two companies taking up the streets. If two sets of 
mains were laid down, there would be double expense, double risk, and 
double difficulty in discovering the defect. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., exgmined by Mr. Burke. 

I have had great experience as « gas engineer. I have constructed many 
works, and been consulted on many others. I have been to Cork for the 
purpose of inspecting the United General Gas Company's works, at the in- 
stance of the company. I found them ina state of perfect efficiency. Their ' 
works are situated in a very favourable locality. So far as I had an oppor- 
tunity of examining, the works seemed to me. to be skilfully constructed. 
They are not very modern works, but quite satisfactorily constructed, and 
adequate to the supply of gas throughout the whole city of Cork; in fact, 
in excess of the present demand. I took means for ascertaining the illu- 
minating power of the gas; it is of a good average quality. It is 16 per cent. 
better than the gasin London. I know that by experience in London and Cork. 
The standard illuminating power required by recent Acts of Parliament for 
gas in the City of London is 12 wax candles. Cork gas is equal to 15 sperm 
candles: they are in the ratio of IL pee to 13 wax. I consider that the 
Cork people have reason to be satisfied with the quantity and quality of the 
gas supplied. The company keep their mains charged at all times. A 
company supplying gas by day, cannot supply it at so large a profit as by 
night. Most of the gas that is supplied by day, is supplied without any 
profit at all. The United General Gas Company afford the convenience of 
a day supply. I did not see any necessity for the introduction of other 
mains into Cork. If two sets of mains are laid down, there must be a dupli- 
cation of leakage, of capital, of escape, and of difficulty in discovering those 
escapes, and inconvenience to the public in breaking up the streets. Taking 
£3. 10s. for public lamps, and 5s. for private lights, I consider that a very 
moderate price in Cork. ‘The price of coal is very high there: it has been 
above £1 a ton. Very recently a person offered to contract for a very large 
quantity at 19s.aton. The denser the population, the cheaper the price 
at which gas can be supplied. In the densely populated districts of London, 
the price of gas is 4s. 6d., and the price of gas coal 15s. or 16s.a ton. I 
consider 5s. per 1000 cubic feet in Cork is a low figure. 

Cross-exainined by Mr. VENABLES: I am aware that under the existing 
contract the corporation have a right to make a compulsory purchase of 
the works, if they think proper. Ishonld not advise the corporation to 
purchase the works. Under similar circumstances, I advised the Bolton 
people not todo so. I think it is most disadvantageous for a corporation 
to undertake the lighting of a city with gas. I think 5s.is not a 10 per 
cent. price; it may be remunerative. Taking the price at 6s 8d. up to the 
present time, I think a reduction to 5s. would be likely to increase the con- 
sumption. As a general rule, you will find it very rarely happens that 
more than one-fourth of the houses are lighted with gas. Assuming that 
1500 out of 4000 houses are using gas, I should think there would be an 
increase. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Horr Scorr: I should think 7s. was a 10 per 
cent. price on the consumption they have now. In all gas-works the con- 
sumption has been gradually increasing and the price lowering. 

By the Commirree : Coals in London are about 14s. a ton. 

By Mr. Hore Scorr: Iam adverse to the principle of competition be- 
tween gas companies where it can be avoided. Reasonable competition is 
quite another thing. If a gas company would not sell gas at a fair price, 
or produce a fair supply, I think competition might be necessary ; but this 
is not a case of that kind. Competition always ends in coalition, and the 
competing companies in the metropolis are now very properly districting 
themselves, as they call it: thereby doing away with the system of com- 
petition, Gas in London is 4s. 6d. now. There is an exceptional district 
in the City, where it is charged 4s. I think there should be some local 
influence bearing on the breaking up of the streets. It is desirable to 
enlist the interests of the consumers and shareholders. Usually, that is so. 
It is not at all an anomaly that a company, having offices in London, 
should light Cork. There are other instances of the same kind. The 
British Gas Company light Hull, which is divided into three districts. 
There are many places where a London company has the sole lighting. 
I had been to Cork before I went the last time, but I had not examined 
the gas before. I do not know whether the gas in Cork is better than 
that which is supplied by the Imperial Company. I do not think the 
works in Cork could be erected for much Jess than they originally cost. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: Norwich is lighted by 2 non-local com- 
pany, but Ido not know whether it is done so exclusively. Belfast is 

ighted by an English company that has its head-quarters at Leiceste’ 
I think competition unadvisable, unless the company having the monop/ 
uses it badly. That would not at all apply to the United General 4% 
Company. I knew a company which had been established on a very *¢° 
basis of shareholders, and in a few years the shares became vested in A 
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small number of persons. Ladies hold gas shares very largely. “ 
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Consolidation Act—take a 5s. limit, and give a standard 
power under the inspection of the corporation—I do not thin 
of Cork could have a better protection. I think this is a c 
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competing company ought not to be admitted. In Cork there are very few 
manufactories ; there it is not a place where you would require a very 
large increase upon a reduction in price. 

Sir John Gordon, examined by Mr. MrREWwETHER. 

Iam a chemist at Cork, and a member of the Town Council. I have re- 
sided upwards of forty vears in Cork, and have been a customer of the 
United General Company from the commencement. I have been well sup- 
plied in quality and quantity. WhenI have had to make complaints, I 
generally found the cause laid with my own people. Every complaint had 
been promptly attended to. On the whole, I have been content with the 
price I have paid. I was present at the meeting of the Town Council to 
|consider the tender of the two companies. I voted with the majority. I 
|do not think that upon that occasion I exercised my calm judgment. I 
made a great mistake. I voted under excitement. When I found parties 
who I expected to vote with me voted the other way, I made a virtue of ne- 








||cessity, and followed the gang. I was present at the meeting when the | 


|| petition against the United General Gas Company was discussed, and | 
| | voted that a similar petition should go against the other company. It was 
| understood that such a petition would be presented as would give the Town 
|, Council an opportunity of dealing with their rights fairly between the two 
||companies. The petition took me by surprise. Some of us objected to the 
|| petition going forward, and we were told that if we did not send that peti- 
||tion we could send none. The petition never went before the whole council. 
|| | cannot tell how the corporate seal got to it. I do not recollect that there 
| Was any meeting on the 20th of February to aflix it. It has been affixed 
|| without any meeting of the council. 1 have been at meetings of the Town 
| Council since, and there has been no meeting that I am aware of at which 
authority has been given to employ counsel to appear on the petition. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VENABLES: When the council met to consider 
| the petition, they appointed a committee. I was on the committee. I am 
|not aware that that committee had power to affix the corporate seal. I 
||remember there were some alterations which some of us conceived ought 
to be made. We were anxious that the petition should go before the 
council, but we were informed that it must be sent off that night. On that 
occasion it was arranged that such another petition should be presented 
against the other company, as we thought both should be in the same po- 
sition. I cannot tell why that petition has not been presented. The town 
clerk is quite unconnected with the new company. Iam one of the con- 
tractors under the new system at 5s. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CatvERT: There are names to the petition from 
ratepayers which has been presented of persons of all classes and different 
politics. I voted in the division of 42 to 3. There was a powerful speech 
by Mr. Maguire, who stated that the company would be carried out, what- 
ever might be the result of the application to Paliament. The directors 
and auditors of the new company are respectable men. 

Re-examined by Mr. MerEwertuer: If it had been known that the new 
company’s tender was higher than that of the old, it would not have been 
a popular movement by any means; because what was wanted was cheap 


i} 


gas. 
The committee then adjourned till two o'clock the following day. 





Tuurspay, May 21. 

The committee reassembled. 

' William James Shaw, Esq., examined by Mr. VENABLEs. 

I am a member of the Town Council of Cork, and have been so since the 
passing of the Municipal Act in 1841. When the lighting was under the 
management of the Wide Street Commissioners, I was one of them. I am 
a miller at Cork, and have carried on business there 30 years. I remember 
the circumstances attending the presentation of the corporation petition. 
A meeting of the council was specially summoned to consider the gas 
bill. Ido not recollect the date precisely; it was on the Friday preceding 
the date of the petition. The council, when they met, proceeded to con- 
sider the gas question. I moved that a petition be presented against the 
bill, and the appointment of a committee, and that the town clerk should 
affix the seal to that petition, which was the constant practice of the corpo- 
ration. There were no instructions from the committee to refer the matter 
back to the council. It was the universal understanding that the petition 
would no more come before the council, as it was stated there was no time 
for further consideration of the matter. The following Tuesday was the 
last day for presenting petitions. There were several amendments to my 
motion spoken of, but I do not think any were moved. Some parties said 
there should be a petition against both bills, but there was no formal 
amendment to that effect. The question was put, whether my motion 
should be adopted by the council, and it was adopted; and I understood 
the committee was empowered to fix the corporate seal. It was the duty 
of the town clerk to affix the seal of the council to the petition. I recog- 
nize the signature of Mr. Fitz-Gibbon to the draft petition. [The learned 
counsel read the draft petition.] ‘There has been no subsequent vote in 
the council in favour of the old company’s bill. I was present at the meet- 
ing when the adoption or non-adoption of the tender was considered. I 
do not recollect whether on that day the tender of the new company was 
carried by a majority of 43 to 3. I was present when the tender was ac- 
cepted in last August. The matter was fully understood by the council. 
There was a full meeting of the council, the number of members being 56. 
I was one of the majority. I was not then under the influence of Mr. 
Maguire or any other gentleman. There had originally been a gas com- 
mittee formed in 1854, at the Town Council, and I was a member of that 
gas committee. I did not attend its earlier meetings. It ultimately made 
areport. There was a proposition not to have any gas except at 5s. I re- 
member the tender in 1856, at 5s. 10d., by Mr. Gibbings, for 13 years. That 
was not adopted by the council. The gas committee had before them Mr. 
Gibbings’ offer to supply the town with gas; they thought the price too 
high; and they said they would recommend the council to decline the offer. 
I proposed that we should offer 5s., if I got any encouragement, and I was 
told it would be of no use. I believe there would be a large increase of gas 
consumed, if the price were lowered. Some persons now make their own 
gas. I know four parties who make their own gas, and one of them men- 
tioned to me, that if the price was reduced to anything reasonable, he would 
stop the making of his own gas, and take gas from the company; and his 
doing or not doing so depended on the price. The trade and manufactures 
of Cork are largely increasing. ‘(he steam power has increased immensely. 
Within the last ten years it has increased tenfold. There are four large 
distilleries in Cork. The building of iron ships is greatly increasing also, 
Dissatisfaction has been occasioned by the management of the meters, and 
so on, by the United General Company. The consumers did not tlfink the 
meters registered fairly. Mr. Gibbings has always been one of the Wide 
Street Commissioners. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I believe Mr. Gibbings has been greatly 
trusted by the corporation. He is a person of great intelligence, and per- 
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| fectly trustworthy. I think a reduced price of the gas would increase the 


consumption far beyond what I have heard it stated. I think the lower the 
price, the larger the increase of consumption I have no doubt there would 
be a greater increase at 5s. than at 5s. 6d. 1 think the people of Cork would 
be more benefited by the United General Company's gas at 5s. than that 
which has been taken by the corporation at 5s. 6d. If they were always | 
tied to that price, I think it would be better to have competition. My rea. | 
son for voting at the Town Council for the 5s. 6d. price as against the ds. | 
was, that if I voted for the 5s. price, I knew that would at once put an end 
to competition, and there would be a monopoly. Supposing the company 
not only limited to a 5s. price, but further than that, limited by the Act of Par- | 
liament to a maximum dividend; so that, supposing at a 5s. price they got 
more than that dividend, they must decrease the price, I do not think that 
would be quite as good protection as competition, because I do not think | 
we could arrive at-what the dividend really was. If the company were to 
define their capital and show their expenses as applicable to Cork alone, | 
think it would afford a great security. I should not like the streets of Cork | 
to be broken up by two sets of mains. I admit there are evils in that. Sup- | 
posing there were two companies with a limitation of dividend to 10 per cent. | 
the expending of two capitals would postpone the lowering of the price in | 
Cork. I have known competition end in coalition; it may be almost the | 
rule. I was one of the parties who adopted the tender of £3. 15s. instead | 
of £3. 10s. for public lights, and 5s. 6d. instead of 5s. for private lights. The | 
tender from the new company was accompanied by a sort of sliding-scale. 
I am not aware whether any contract has been entered into with the new 
company. I believe there has been one. I do not know whether any se- 
curity has been given to the corporation for the fulfilment of that contract. 
There was no draft petition presented to the council. I saw the draft peti- 
tion before it was sealed with the seal of the corporation. 1 think it was | 
given me by Mr. Tracey, the law agent of the council, and the solicitor of | 
the Consumers’ Company. When I saw the petition there were no words | 
struck out at the end as there are now. I stated in council that we should | 
present a petition against both companies’ bills, but I did not take any ac- | 
tive part with reference to the form of the petition. 1 moved that the law 
committee be directed to draw up a petition, and that was carried in the 
Town Council. I do not know how many shareholders of the new company 
are members of the law committee. 1 recollect Sir John Gordon and Mr. 
O'Connell objecting to anything being put into the petition about the | 
Consumers’ Company. I remember other gentlemen raising some objections, 
but they never divided the committee upon them. The committee was | 
nearly unanimous. The object I had in bringing forward the petition was, 
that we should protect the rights of the citizens over their streets. I do not | 
know why wale were struck out of the petition which had reference to 
the introduction of clauses for their protection. My object was not the | 
rejection of the United General Company's bill. I considered that a peti- 
tion praying the rejection of the bill would enable the parties to go into the | 
merits of it. I had no hostility to the United General Company's bill; I did 
not wish its rejection. I do not know whether the costs of the appearance 
on the part of the corporation are not paid by the Consumers’ Company | 
do not know whether the town clerk’s son is articled to the solicitor to the 
consumers’ bill. My object in presenting the petition was to get the intro- 
duction of fair protecting clauses. I think 5s. is a fair price; and I think | 
competition would reduce it still lower. I have ten £5 shares in the new 
company. I know the Town Council took the powers of the Wide Street 
Commissioners in 1852. In that Act there are powers taken to purchase the 
works of the United General Company, .at the conclusion of their term, 
at a valuation. I think the introduction of another company into the town 
would decrease the value of the United General Gas Company’s works. I 
gave a great deal of consideration to the question,—whether we could pur- 
chase compulsorily the United General Company's works at a valuation. | 
and if we thought we could do so at a fair price, we should have done it. 
Last year the Town Council endeavoured to get introduced into the Cork | 
Bridges Act, a clause giving them power to raise money to purchase the | 
old company’s works. | 
Re-examined by Mr. VENABLEs: There was a discussion in the council | 
on the 12th of March with reference to'the gas company, and a petition was 
then adopted in full council, stating that it was inconsistent with the in- | 
terests of Cork that power should be conferred on any but a local company. 
I was not present then. Securities were tendered on behalf of the new 
company, and no objection was made to the sufficiency ofthem. The tender 
of the new company was accepted by the council. I never heard of a pro- 
»0sal by the United General Company to keep the Cork accounts separate. 
The Consumers’ Gas Company, in their charter, impose on themselves a 
maximum dividend of 8 per cent. I was of opinion, that if the old company 
got the contract renewed, there would be no chance of getting up another 
company. I never saw the smallest disposition on the part of the old com- | 
pany to sell their works to the corporation. The corporation have now de- 
termined not to buy. | 
By the Commrrree: I moved that the committee should be directed to | 
etition against the bill generally. It was a standing committee, called the | 
w committee It consists of seven members of the Town Council. The 
number of members of the Town Council is fifty-six. There was a | 


meeting of the committee when the question of the petition was discussed, 

Mr VENABLEs then addressed the committee on behalf of the corporation 
and observed, that although his friend, Mr. Merewether, had talked about | 
the gratitude which was due from the corporation to the United General | 
Company, he thought all considerations of gratitude were out of the ques- | 
tion between a public body and a joint-stock company. The question was | 
whether the United General Company had a right to maintain their posi- 
tion. The Town Council had come to the conclusion, which they had a 
right to do, that they would not renew the contract with the old company 
and they had accepted the tender of the new company by a large majority. 
The old company, therefore, had no further rights in Cork; and he trusted 
the committee would refuse them the legislative powers for which they were 
now applying. 

The committee then adjourned till two o'clock the following day. 








. . “ . Frimay, ies 22. 

Jpon the assembling of the committee this morning, Mr. Calvert 

to call evidence in support of the Cork Consumers’ Gas Bill. ein 
Mr. Denny Lane, examined by Mr. Catverr. 

I am the secretary to the Cork Gas Consumers’ Company. I have been so 
since the end of last December. It was incorporated under the Joint Stock 
Companies’ Act of 1856 on the 18thofSeptember. There are seven directors 
who are all large consumers. All the directors reside in Cork. They have \ 
taken.and registered 5613 shares amongst 546 shareholders. There have 
been applications for further shares, besides those which I calculate to amount 
to about 315. Those 546 shareholders reside in Cork with the exception of 
14. Calls have been made on those shares. The first call was a £1 call, 
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and produced, up to the 9th of May last, which was the day I left Ireland, 

in cash, That call was made on the 2lst of January. The second 
call was made on the 20th of April; that was also a £1 call. That produced 
£2419, The total expenditure of the company since the commencement is 
£1635. The original capital of the company was £60,000 in 12,000 shares 
of £5 each. The directors proposed that only 8000 of 12,000 shares should 
be issued, as they had ascertained from tables made that that would be an 
| ample capital for carrying out the object they had in view. That proposi- 
‘tion was concurred in, so that the number of shares issued was only 8000; 
| 5900 of those shares have been taken. Some of our shares have been taken 
by contractors. There are sums due to contractors. We made arrangements 
| with them that as the amount of their calls became due they should be 
| deducted from their accounts. I have made inquiries at the different con- 
| sumers’ houses as to the consumption of gas, and I found that those inquiries 
| were answered with very great alacrity, indeed I was surprised at the infor- 
| mation which was afforded me. I have made contracts with consumers. Up 
| to the 9th of May we made contracts with 792 persons, They were contracts 
| for three years, commencing the Ist of January, 1858. In addition to those 
792 consumers, there are shareholders who have not yet signed the contracts. 
Some of those shareholders are ready to sign contracts, but others have 
objected on the ground that they thought it would be ridiculous for them to 
muke a contract to deal with themselves. Our total customers are 800, besides 
| a good many promises from persons who state that they will take gas from us 
at no matter what price they were offered it by any othercompany. Ourcus- 
tomers include a number of the largest consumers of gasin Cork. Patrick Street 
is one of the principal streets of Cork. There are 125 houses consuming gas 
in that street, out of which number 85 have signed contracts to take their 
gas from us. Shandon Street has a large number of first-class houses, and is 
a street where a considerable amount of business is done. In that street 
there are 55 consumers of gas, of which 48 pledged to take their gas from 
us, At the present moment the price of gas in Cork is 5s, 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and 5s. to those who sign contracts for three years. The Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company have made contracts with the owners of the principal works 
of Cork for the supply of mains; and, indeed, very nearly for all our works. 
Mr. Aire is a brick pipelayer, and he is the person with whom a contract 
is made to lay the pipes in Cork. I think our company will be able, if 
they have to supply Cork with gas, to supply the existing number of houses, 
and a great many more. I have calculated the rental which we shall be 
likely to receive, and from the returns given to me I estimate that the gas 
rental of persons already under contract with us, our own shareholders, 
amounts to £6000 a year. We have contracts with public lighting which 
will give us £3945. We have made offers to the old company to buy their 
works, [The witness here read the offers to the old company to buy their 
works.] If the United Company were immediately to put our company in 
possession of the works, and to refer the matter to arbitration, our company 
are still prepared to carry that out. The price of coke in Cork is about 14s. 
the chaldron; but it varies. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BurKE: These contracts were made by soliciting 
the parties. The shares were obtained by persons coming in and taking 
them by canvass. Ido not remember that Mr. Maguire went from house to 
house to solicit persons to take shares. I asked several persons to take shares, 
upon the representation that the revenue of the company would be £15,000 
a year. That representation was first made about the time when I prepared 
the report for the general meeting in March, I think Mr. Maguire has made 
a statement in his own newspaper, that £15,000 a year would be the mini- 
mum revenue of the company; but that included the residual products as 
well, He has also represented that the old company would be got rid of at 
the end of the year, and that the new shareholders would have the mono- 
poly of the supply of Cork with gas. I have told people that I thought the 
old company would not be able to continue their business in Cork; but I do 
not recollect that I have obtained subscriptions throughout the town on those 
representations. All the shareholders did not pay the first call. There 
were upwards of 1300 shares unpaid upon; but the reason of that is, 
that the shares had been registered so lately that calls had not been 
made on some yet. I know an instance of one person who has taken 100 
additional shares, who has not been called upon at all. There are a large 
number who have not paid the second call, because it is now only in course 
of paying. It was due on the 20th of April last. The contracts that we 
have made with the contractors are mutual. We contract to supply them 
with gas, and they to supply us with works. The contract, which bears date 
the 17th of October, 1856, was made at the time when the old gas company 
were selling their gas at 7s., or 6s. 8d. with the meter. The old company 
reduced their price on the Ist of January to 5s. I think the consumers in 
Cork will prefer giving 5s, 6d. to an Irish company, although they get gas at 
5s. from a company which has always given them satisfaction. We shall 
realize sufficient revenue to pay a very handsome dividend, and I should not 
be surprised if we reached a maximum dividend before the end of three years. 
I think the increased consumption of gas, after three years, will compensate 
for the reduced price of gas. I do not think that it would be a good com- 
mercial speculation or bargain for any company to lay out £50,000 on works 
on a 13 years’ contract, and to remove them all at the end of 13 years; but I 
am not aware that that is the caseat Cork. If [entered into a contract for 13 
years, to lay out £40,000 on condition that you should remove all your works 
at the end of the 13 years, I should certainly expect a large dividend. Ican- 
not say that, supposing 8 or 10 per cent. is divided as it is, on the assumption 
that the gas company are not to remove their works, what dividend a com- 
pany ought to get at the end of 13 years when called on to remove their 
works and to sacrifice their great outlay, without great consideration. I 
should think it would be a fair course to refer this matter to arbitration, 
which might be done on equitable terms. I consider that in purchasing a 
commercial undertaking there are two things to be taken into account—the 
plant and the business or goodwill. The plant should be taken at a fixed 
value, and the business at the number of customers. I think, when the 
contracts were made, there was no expectation of purchasing these works. 
I think I was the first person who proposed that step. I did make an offer 
after I had got the contracts. 

Re-examined by Mr. CALVERT: We have got acommon seal. We are in- 
corporated under the Limited Liability Act, and under an Act of Parliament 
which enables us to regulate our affairs. The position remains with the 
corporation of breaking up the streets, and that is the reason we come to 
Parliament to ask it to give us that power. We have made tenders under 
the common seal, and securities have been given binding the company to 
perform their contracts. 

Mr. George Anderson called and examined by Mr. Catvert. 

I am a gas engineer, and am engineer to the Gas Consumers’ Company of 
Cork. I have had a great deal of experience, during the last 10 years, in the 
erection of gas-works, I have made an estimate of the Gas Consumers’ Com- 
pany at Cork, My present estimate is considerably under my first estimate, 
imasmuch as we have now got nine-tenths of all our works contracted for by 
responsible persons. According to the estimate which I now propose, I think 
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we can light the city of Cork for about £43,000. We have a very convenient | | 
site for the works. Our works are erected on solid rock, and we can procure | | 
more stone than will build the entire of the works. The stone happeus to be 
limestone. We have built a lime-kiln, and we are burning our own lime, | | 
and building with our own stone, which will save us a very large sum of | | 
money. I havea pretty intimate knowledge of the city of Cork. During | 
the time I have been there I became acquainted with the streets. I think | 
there are portions of Cork now non-supplied by gas, which are likely to take | 
gas hereafter. With regard to the price of gas, when I was first called in, | 
I stated that 5s. 6d. should be the price. Iam not prepared to say that we 
can light the city of Cork at 5s, per 1000 cubic feet, Supposing we had the || 
lighting of the entire city, I think we could supply gas at a reduction of 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet for every 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 extension. I believe | 
the reduction of the price of gas will depend on our lighting the whole. I 
have not looked much at the works of the old company, but I have heard 
that their works are in a very inefficient state for the manufacture of gas. If | 
we purchase their works, one condition must be that we take immediate pos- | | 
session, because we have no time to lose in negotiation. Supposing their 
works are out of the yuestion, we have plenty of time to perform our contract, | 
because we have our buildings finished, and have provided, and, 1 
believe, the pipes are now in Cork. Of late years great improvements have || 
been made in the manufacture of gas, both as regards cheapness and in- || 
crease, so much so that gas is selling at 50 per cent. less than what it was || 
ten years ago, while the companies are still having the same profits. The 
introduction of earthenware retorts, as compared with iron retorts, has 
been found to be avery great improvement, and has come into universal ope- 
ration in London. There is a considerable meat market at Cork, and I found 
that there were 40 gaslights, and upwards of 160 candles burning in that 
market, | 
Cross-examined by Mr. BurKE: I do not know whether the corporation || 
of Cork light the market-place. The price the old company charges is | 
£3, 1és, fora public lamp. ‘The price we tendered at is, for the street lamps, | | 
£3, 153.; but I do not know what the public offices are. I do not think a | 
market can be considered a street. I was a witness last year on behalf of || 
the corporation, and then stated 5s. 6d. would be a fair price for a company | | 
to charge who had a monopoly, and that I entertained a strong objection to || 
have two companies; but I also said at that time, that if gas could be got || 
from the old company at 5s. 6d. I would advise them to make terms with the | | 
new company. My tirst estimate for the works was £26,000. A company || 
should always lay by a very considerable sum for deterioration ; but that || 
comes out of revenue. I do not consider there is any difficulty in putting a | 
clay retort into an iron one: if the company wish to do that their retorts | | 
would have to be re-set. The substitution of clay for iron is a thing going on || 
in nearly all the retort-houses all over the kingdom. I know Mr. Hawksley, || 
who has more experience in gas-works than any man in the kingdom. |] 
By the Commitree: Asa matter of theory, it is desirable that there should | 


| 
not be more than one gas company ; but I do not know how that can be car- | | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ried out in practice. 
Francis Bernard Beamish, Esq., M.P., called and examined by Mr. CALVERT. | 
Iam ber of Parli for the city of Cork. I have been mayor of | 
Cork. Iam a member of the firm of Beamish and Crawford, who are the | 
most extensive brewers in the south of Ireland. I hold shares in the new | | 
company. The new company has very generally met with a favourable | 
opinion throughout Cork. I believe the directors are very proper persons to | 
take a lead in a matter of this kind. My opinion is, that one company is || 
better than two for the benefit of the public. | 
Corss-examined by Mr. Burke: I think Cork at present is pretty well | 
lighted with gas. With regard to the petition in favour of the Cork Gas || 
Consumers’ Bill, I do not know that it was got up by going from door to door. 
Mr. Catvert, Q.C., then proceeded to address the committee in support of | | 
the Cork Consumers’ Gas Bill. He never knew, in the whole course of his || 
experience, such an attempt made to laugh out of court a scheme supported | 
by all the leading people of the town, as the attempt made on the present 
occasion. What was the position of the company whom he represented ? | | 
They had made a tender to the corporation, which tender had been accepted, 
and they were under penalties of £5000 to execute that tender. They were | | 
bound to fulfil their contract, which was a contract not only with the corpo- 
ration, but with the consumers, The question was, whether they were to be | 
interested in such a way as to minister to the greatest advantage of the gas | 
consumers of Cork, or were they to be without an Act of Parliament, and, | 
therefore, without restriction. It might have almost been supposed from Mr. | 
Merewether’s opening, that there was no contract of any sort, whereas, in 
truth, they were a company formed as long ago as the year 1824, with a con- | 
tract dating at that period. That contract was renewed in 1845, and it spe- | 
cially provided for the very state of circumstances which had now occurred. | 
In the year 1824, they undertook to light Cork with gas for the period of 21 
years, At that time, they thought if they could get the lighting of Cork for | 
21 years that they would obtain an interest in the lighting of Cork, which 
would be a remuneration to them for the expenditure which they must neces- || 
sarily incur. ‘The learned counsel then referved tothe terms of the contract, || 
and pointed out the hardships which he contended would be inflicted on the || 
Cork Consumers’ Gas Company, if their bill did not receive the sanction of the 
committee. It was ascertained, beyond all doubt, that it was not expedient 
for the corporation’s to supply towns with gas; if that were so, it was quite 
clear that companies must doit. His learned friend had said that it the 
company went on, and there were then thirteen years unexpired, during 
which the old company had a right to have their works in the ground, of 
course they would sell at a lower price. Of course they would; but what was 
their remedy? To sell their works immediately. It was their own fault || 
that they did not sell last April; it was their own fault that they did not 
accept the offer that was made to them to submit the whole to arbitration. 
He contended that there was no hardship at all in the position in which the 
Cork Gus Company were placed, so that they had time given them to remove || 
their works, The Consumers’ Gas Company were willing to take their works | 
according to their actual value at the present time. His learned friend dis- || 
cussed the question as to whether the company gave a good supply of gas. || 
Their duty was to give a good supply, and it was likewise their interest to do | 
so, because if they gave a good supply they would get more custom. The || 
United could not complain of their contract not being renewed at the period | | 
when it expired. They alleged their vast outlay, but that was no hardship ; | 
because the Cork Consumers’ Gas Company were perfectly ready to pay them | | 
the value of their works at the present time. What was the advantage to || 
Cork of having the newcompany? ‘rhe first great advantage would be, that 
they would be devoted to Cork alone. The new company could not, like the | 
United C@mpany, play off one town against another; they must do their, 
duty, or else they would be ruined. Another additional advantage would be, 
that the directors were all residents of Cork. He would ask the committee 
who were the best persons to supply Cork with gas, persons living in London 
or persons living in Cork? Provided the gentlemen in London got their 
good dividends regularly, what cared they whether Cork was efliciently | 
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lighted or not? The gentlemen living in Cork would take care that it was 
well lighted for their own sakes. Even supposing they did not suc- 


with whom he would deal. The Town Council of Cork have decided in the 
proportion of 42 to 3 in favour of the Consumers’ Bill. The people of Cork 
were unanimous on the subject. The United Gas Company allege that they 
established their works in Cork when their introduction was of great benefit 
to the town. That was thirty years ago, He was sure that no man rejoiced 
more than himself that the circumstances of Ireland were so essentially 
changed as they were in the course of the last thirty years. Ireland was 
now capable of doing her own works, as the present very bill proved. It 
might very likely have been considered a very great advantage to Cork to 
undertake works which Cork was not willing to do for itself; but now that 
there were capitalists in Cork ready and willing to do the work, why should 
English capitalists be admitted todo that work? Under all the circumstances, 
he (Mr. Calvert) trusted that the committee would come to the conclusion 
that the bill proposed by his learned friend should be thrown out, and that 
the Cork Consumers’ Gas Bill was one which ought to have the sanction of 
| Parliament. 

Mr. Burke was heard in reply. 

The room was then ordered to be cleared, and in about a quarter of an hour 
the parties were re-admitted. 

The CHArRMAN: The committee have unanimously resolved to pass the 
preamble of the Cork Gas Bill; and they wish me to put it to the promoters 
| of the Cork Consumers’ Gas Bill whether they would press the committee to 
a decision upon that bill also. 
| Mr. Canverr replied that they were most anxious to have the decision of 
_ the committee. 
| ‘The CHarrMan then stated that it was the unanimous decision of the com- 
| mittee that the preamble of the Cork Consumers’ Gas Bill was not proved. 


Legal intelligence. 


COURT FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF CROWN CASES RESERVED. 
Monpay, May 11. 

(Before Lord CampsBeLL, the Lorp Cuter Justice of the Common Pleas, 
the CureF Baron, Justices CoLERIDGE, CRESSWELL, ERLE, CROMPTON, 
Crowber, and Writes, and Barons BrRaMWELL, WATSON, and CHAN- 
NELL.) 














THE QUEEN ¥. LISTER AND BIGGS. 
Mr. Serjeant Parry, who appeared on behalf of the defendants, said 
| that they were indicted for a public nuisance in 9 and storing large 
|quantities of wood, naphtha, and spirits of wine in Suffolk Lane, near 
hames Street: to wit, 10,000 gallons of naphtha, and 46,000 gallons of 
spirits of wine; and the indictment charged that they did deposit, and cause 
to be deposited, in a certain warehouse near to divers streets and ancient 
highways, divers large quantities of dangerous and explosive fluid, called 
wood naphtha, and dip keep the same in large and dangerous quantities; by 
reason whereof the subjects of the Queen passing along the highway were in 
great danger and peril of their lives and property. 
The evidence was that naphtha was more inflammable than gunpowder, 
and, if inflamed, water could not put out the fire—practically, if a fire arose 
it could not be quenched; but the evidence was that such caution was used 
that no fire could arise. The Crown, however, contended, that to keep 
such dangerous articles was a public nuisance, inasmuch as fire might be in- 
cautiously introduced, or a fire arising in the adjoining premises might com- 
municate to these premises. Baron Alderson, who tried the case, directed 
the jury to find the defendants guilty, reserving a _ for decision by the 
Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved. It was argued before 
the five judges who composed that court, but those judges not being able to 
agree, the case was ordered to be argued before the is judges, the court now 
assembled. The question reserved was, whether the manufacture, which 
was carefully carried on, was a public nuisance. he 

The learned counsel submitted that the count upon which the conviction 
had taken place did not contain a statement of any offence, and that the 
facts disclosed did not show any offence at common law. A fear of danger 
was not an offence. The defendants were charged with an indictable mis- 
demeanor; he contended that no such offence was shown. There was no 
offence charged known to the common law. The defendants were not shown 
to have done any act for which they were amenable to the criminal law. In 
order to fix the defendants, it was necessary to show that the defendants did 
something so as to produee an injury, or had omitted to do something that it 
was their duty to do, which produced the same result. It was not shown 
that the defendants had done anything unlawful to cause any danger. The 
whole amount of the evidence was that they had kept a material which was 
highly inflammable. There was nothing else than the fear of mankind, and 
that was not sufficient to make an indictable offence. He contended that the 
conviction must be quashed. 

Mr. Wipe appeared for the Crown. The question was, whether the 
keeping such an article was not a public nuisance. The proprietors of the 
adjoining property were rendered, in their opinion, unsafe, for, from the 
evidence, if any fire should take place, it would be equal to the old fire of 
London. The Very fact of no light or fire being allowed to be taken into the 

remises was of itself sufficient to show the bert the defendants appre- 

ended. The least act of want of caution would produce the danger, and it 
was impossible to say what might take place in the adjoining premises. The 
danger here was to the whole neighbourhood. He trusted the conviction 
would be affirmed. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry, in reply, said that a great portion of the trade of 
London would be put a stop to should this conviction be affirmed—muslins, 
and articles of that kind. 

The Court: Water would not put it out. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry : If they brought a sufficient quantity. 

The Covrr: —— the fire could not be quenched. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry: Practically was too vague a term for a criminal 

ence. If fireworks were made carelessly, the manufacture might be a 
common nuisance. There was not a portion of the city where inflammable 
articles were not to be found. 

rd CAMPBELL said the learned counsel would frighten them. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry said that would be a difficult thing. It was not be- 
cause there might be danger that parties were to be indicted. 

Mr. Justice es: The manufacture, as carried on, produced no danger. 
It was only by the act of a wrong-doer that danger might be caused. ; 

The CHIEF Baron alluded to the case of a butt of beer bursting at Meux’s 
some years since, when men were drowned. 
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| watery dier. 
ceed in making terms with the old company, they were prepared at once | 
to commence operations on the Ist of January, 1858. It was an indisputable | 
fact that they should be able to complete their works, because they had | 
already got tenders from substantial parties The people of Cork had a right | 
to come to a decision for themselves, because the customer had a right to say 


| appeal between the Cambri 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| cupation from their mains and pipes in the parish of St. Andrew-the-Less, 





Lord Campseti: And it might be said they were found floating on their 
The Count took time to consider. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Wepnespay, May 6. 
In the case of the Queen v. the Recorder of Cambridge, a rule had been ob- 








tained in Hilary Term amg the to issue a writ of certiorari to remove | 


the order made at the oe ssions, on the 6th of January last, upon an | 

ge University and Town Waterworks Company | 

(appellants), and the Guardians of the Poor of the Cambridge Union a | 
spondents), against a valuation of rateable ap o,f in the parish of St, An- 

drew-the-Less, made under the provisions of the Cambridge Award Act. | 

The only point in the case was whether Dr. Leapingwell (who acted as De- 

outp Dalasi at the quarter sessions, and before whom the appeal was heard, | 
and who decided that, as the water company did not derive any profitable oc- 


they were not liable to assessment to the poor rate, and reduced such assess- 
ment to the nominal sum of one shilling, and ordered the guardians to pay 
the water company £200 costs of appeal) was disqualified from making suc 
order, = the ground that he was a shareholder in the company. It ap- 
peared from the affidavits referred to in the argument, that Dr. Leapingwell 
was a holder of five shares in the water company, and that in October last he 
wrote to Mr. Peed, inquiring if they were saleable ; and if so, he wished “ to 
convert them into something yielding more pleasure or profit.” A few days 
afterwards Mr. Peed saw Dr. Leapingwell, when he undertook to find a pur- 
chaser, and ory in the event of his not being able to do so, to take them 
himself, to which Dr. Leapingwell assented, and the share certificates were to 
be sent to Mr. Peed. The purchase-money was not paid, as Mr. Peed was 
waiting for a purchaser, in order to avoid the expense of more than one trans- 
fer. In November, 1856, the shares were enclosed in an envelope, addressed 
to Mr. Peed, but they were not sent to him until after the hearing of the ap- 
peal and the learned doctor considered that when the appeal was heard 

ad no interest in the company, and that, although he appeared on the share- 
holders’ register, he had, in fact, ceased to be entitled to the shares, or to any 
profits or property of the company. 

The guardians contended that, as the shares had never been transferred, Dr. 
Leapingwell was in law the shareholder liable to all the company’s engage- 
ments; and that, in fact, the question of liability of the company to the 
rates for the relief of the poor would operate upon the value of the shares 
which Mr. Peed agreed to take, if no purchaser offered. 

Mr. Serjeant ByLEs ome contended that Dr. Leapingwell pune 
no beneficial interest in the s; that they were Mr. Peed’s; and that Dr. 
Leapingwell was a trustee for him, and for the purchaser, in the event of a 
sale by Mr. Peed. 

Mr. O’Matty, Mr. Covcn, and Mr. Minis followed, ‘and cited several 
cases in support of their arguments. 

Mr. Bovitt admitted the contract for sale to Mr. Peed; and, after a few 
observations in support of the legal liability of Dr. Leapingwell to contribute 
to the engagements of the company, was proceeding, when the learned 
judges, having conferred, directed the rule for the issue of the writ of certio- 
rart to be made absolute. 

Mr. Serjeant Byizs then asked that the court would order the entry of con- 
tinuances to hear the appeal at the next Quarter Sessions ; which was = 
by Mr. Bovill, and the court declined to make an order, leaving the Water 
Company to make application to the Court of Queen’s Bench in the usual 
manner. 





EXCHEQUER CHAMBER. 
Wepnespay, May 13, 

(Sittings in Error.—Before the Lorp Cuter Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and Justices WIGHTMAN, Exe, Crompron, CRowDER, and WILLES.) 
SCOTT ¥, THE MAYOR, &C., OF MANCHESTER.—ALLEGED NEGLIGENCE. 

The defendants in this case, it was alleged, had by their servants been doing 
some ape | work in a street in Manchester, and they did it so negligently 
that the plaintiff had sustained considerable injury. The defendants pleaded 
that they did the work Jond fide under an Act of Parliament, without an 
negligence, and that they had employed persons who were competent ani 
properly skilled to do the work. This plea had been demurred to, and the 
case wes argued in the Court of Exchequer, which court held that the plea 
was bad, and found that the men who had been employed to do the work in 
question had acted negligently. This was an a from that decision. 

Mr. ATHERTON appeared for the plaintiff, an . Huen Hit was for the 
defendants. 

It was now contended for the defendants that they, not having acted in 
excess or abuse of their authority under the Act of Parliament, were not re- 
sponsible for the negligence of those pme whom they ny ee J being 
8 _ and competent persons to do the work which they had employ 
to do. 

The court at the conclusion of the arguments affirmed the judgment of the 
court below. 





CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
Frmay, May 165. 
(Before the Common SERJEANT.) 

William Flowerday Sileock, described as a licensed victualler, was in- 
dicted for stealing, on the 23rd of November last, 1000 cubic feet of the 
property of the ‘Imperial Gaslight and Coke Company; a second count 
ch: him with stealing a like quantity on the 10th of December; anda 
third count the same quantity on the 27th of February. 

A... oe Parry, with — = Mr. au, a & case on 

e of the prosecution. Mr. Serjeant BaLLantive, Mr. MercaLrs, 
and ty ms appeared on behalf of the prisoner. 

The prisoner, who had been out on now surrendered, and having 
been ordered into the dock, pleaded not guilty. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry, in opening the case, stated that the prisoner had for 
some time carried on the business of a licensed victualler on a very large and 
flourishing scale, in Duke Street, Manchester Square, and had hitherto, as 
far as outward appearances went, conducted himself with the highest re- 
a. The prosecutors of this charge were the Imperial Gaslight and 

ke Company, who had for five years supplied the defendant with gas. The 
——- ep on the present occasion only in the discharge of a public 
duty, w it was impossible for them in any way to evade. Although by 
the indictment the prisoner was charged with stealing only 3000 feet of gas, 
it would be shown beyond a doubt that he had stolen at least 30,000. No 
doubt the jury could not help having a certain degree of sympathy for a man 
like the prisoner being charged with felony; but, if they were satisfied be- 
rout any doubt whatever that he was guilty of the offence imputed to him, 

e (Mr. Serjeant Parry) felt sure they would not shrink from the conscien- 
tious performance of their duty. It could not be supposed that there was 
any vindictive feeling on the part of the company against the prisoner; on 
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the contrary, if he made out to the satisfaction of the jury that he was in- 
nocent of the charge, the company would be among the first to rejoice at it; 
hut it was necessary that they should take this course in order to protect 
their interests, which were involved and intricate in the extreme. Frauds 
of this kind were extremely difficult to be detected; and, if the prosecutors 
did not make out their case in the clearest possible manner, of course it was 
the duty of the jury to acquit the prisoner. The learned counsel then de- 
tailed the facts of the case, which will be found in the evidence of the 
witnesses. 

Thomas Roberts, assistant inspector of the company, proved the agreement 
which the defendant entered into with the company. ‘lhe agreement, dated 
the 18th of October, 1852, recited that the defendant desired to be supplied 


with gas on the annexed conditions, at the rate of 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic | 


feet; the number of lights to be 30, to continue burning until eleven o'clock. 
The material conditions were, that ‘the company shouid be at all times per- 


mitted to examine the meter, and that the pipes which conveyed the gas | 


should not be altered or removed in any way without notice being given to 
the ompeny- 
r. George Marriott sworn : examined by Mr. Serjeant Parry. 

I am an inspector of the Imperial Gaslight and Coke Company. 
cock entered into a contract with me on the Ist of October, 1856, for one 
light without a meter. The defendant burnt our gas from the year 1852. 
In November last he burnt 30 or 32 lights. The supply was made to him 
by means of what is called a wet meter. I know the prisoner’s premises, 
which the plan produced accurately describes. If the two small connecting 


pieces of pipe on either side of the meter were removed, the meter would | 
In conse- | 
| meter was brought, and Mr. Guy, a respectable gas-fitter in his neighbour- 


cease to register, and the company would be deprived of the gas. 
oon of information I received on the 7th of November, from a person of 

e name of Walters, I put down a test meter about 60 feet from the house. 
That was a dry meter, of the same size and capacity as the meter on the 
prisoner’s premises. The meters registered the same. If a dry meter is 
correct, it registers the same as a wet meter. I examined the test meter on 
the 22nd of November. I took the difference on that day. The state of the 
dry meter was 13,600, it having been put up to zero; the state of the wet 
meter was 189,300. Deducting what it was on the 7th of November, when 
it was 176,200, it showed a consumption of 13,100. The difference of 500 
feet between the two meters would be reasonably accounted for by the single 
light. On the 17th of December I again examined the test meter, and found 
a register of 41,600, which showed a consumption in the interval, between 
the 22nd of November and the 17th of December, of 28,000 feet. ‘The other 


meter registered 192,800 feet, giving a consumption of 3500 feet, so that the | 


balance against the company was 24,500 feet. The quantity which ought to 
be deducted for the single Pi during that period would be about two feet 
an hour: 1000 feet woul be a very liberal allowance. On the 27th of 
February I again examined the test meter, and found the difference was 
9900 feet. Supposing the pipe which has been described had been employed 
continuously, the consumption of the 9900 feet would have gone over about 
10 days. On the 27th of February I went to the premises of the defendant. 
I saw a girl in the bar, and spoke to her. The door of the cellar in which 
the meter was, was open, and I saw Mr. Silcock and one of his men in the 
cellar. On getting up to the meter I found this piece of india-rubber pipe— 
os it]—which could easily be fixed to connect the inlet and outlet pipe 

the meter, and I found that by being so fixed it would carry away the gas. 
Tt was fixed, passing over the meter. One end wasattached to the service-pipe 
and the other end to the fittings. There was a piece of cane inside to keep 
it expanded. There was a light in the cellar burning at the time. Mr. 
Silcock spoke to me as I was at the meter, and said that he had occasion to 
take it down, for his lights burnt badly last night, and he was going to send 
a notice to us. Nothing further passed until I sent for Mr, Hersey (the 
chief inspector of the company). Mr. Hersey looked at it, and told Mr. 
Sileock that it was a serious affair; that the company were defrauded toa 
-— extent, and would make an example of it. Mr. Silcock said he hoped 

e should not be ‘the first example made, for the sake of the respectability of 
his family. There was a candle brought afterwards, and there was no escape 
of gas, or anything of that kind. There was a little conversation between 
Mr. Hersey and Mr. Silcock, which I do not remember. On the 4th of 
March, Silcock’s meter was taken down and tested, and found to be quite 
accurate; and on the 27th of February the test meter was also examined and 
found correct. I examined the meters both before they were put down and 
afterwards, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant BaLuantrve: The dry meter has two 
chambers; the sides of these chambers are made of leather, which expand 
and close again while it is filling, and, having arrived at the extent to which 
it can expand, it discharges the gas through the valve, and from thence into 


| with the pipe. He said the light had been bad the night before, and he had 


Mr. Sil- | 
| day with his meter for the purpose of having it tested, to see whether it 


| some experienced person on his behalf to see that it was properly tested. 


| 22nd of November, it would not haye, been possible to recover itself and get | 
| into good order by the time I examined it. When I was in the cellar I 


it taken down. I asked him if he had given us any notice of the supply 
being bad? He said he had not; he thought the fitter would have done so, 
I said it was a very serious case; that I had been informed he had been 
taking the gas in that way for a very long period, and that the company were 
determined to prosecute in all these cases, for the sake of example. He then 
said that he hoped, for the sake of his respectable family, that he should not 
be the first to be made an example of. I asked him if he could give me the 
name and address of the fitter who had placed the india-rubber pipe in the 
position in which I found it. He said he could not; that he only knew him 
from his occasionally coming into his public-house to get beer. He said the 
india-rubber pipe belonged to that fitter, and he thought if I gave him time 
that he could find him. I said he had better come to the principal office of 
the company, in John Street, in the afternoon, and give any further explana- 
tion he could. He came accordingly, and then he said the pipe had been up 
two days, and that he also had it in use before Christmas, about four or five 
months previously, I inquired if he had given any notice at that time? 
He said he had not, neither had he said anything to the collector when he 
called for the money. He said again that the cause of his removing the 
meter was in consequence of his having bad lights; and I then arranged with 
him that he should attend at the company’s works on the following Wednes- 





would give suificient light for the burners. He was to be there, and to have 
He was to produce his gas-fitter as well. He said he thought he should be 
able to find him by that time. Marriott went round to his house to take the 
meter down, but Mr. Sileock did not attend at the works with him. The 


hood, came on his behalf. Nothing further passed in the way of conversa- 
tion. I saw the meter proved. It was found perfectly correct, and allowed 
sufficient gas to pass for more than the number of burners he had in his 
place. In my opinion, supposing the meter had acted incorrectly on the | 


did not observe any escape of gas. If there had been an escape to any 
amount I should have noticed it. 

The witness was not cross-examined. 

Edwin Walters sworn: examined by Mr. Serjeant Parry. 

I am a gas-fitter. I live at No. 7, Bradford Street, Portman Square. I 
have been in the habit of working for Mr. Silcock four or five years as a gas~ 
fitter. I have seen the india-rubber pipe that has been produced. I first 
saw a pipe similar to this about the time of the illuminations in last May. 
I saw it in the cellar on a beer barrel. I first saw it in operation on either 
the 8th or 9th of September, 1856. I was at work in thecellar. It was then 
fixed, and the service and connecting-pipe taken from the meter, and the gas 
was going through. ‘That wasinthe morning. In the morning of that same 
day, before I began my work, I said to Mr. Sileock, ‘* You are burning gas 
without passing it through the meter.” He said, “I know that; I have got | 
permission from Mr, Marriott.” I worked for him after that. I believed, | 
from what he said, that Marriott had given him leave, or I should not have | 
done the work without giving the gas company notice. I was making an 
alteration in the iron-work of the gas. The house was being altered, and | 
was sent by the builder. Whenever I went into the cellar afterwards, I saw | 
the gas on. I afterwards spoke to Hamilton, Mr. Silcock’s man, about it; | 
but Sileock was not present. I told Mr. Silcock if he did not get that pipe | 
disconnected that he would get himself into trouble and me as well. ‘That | | 
was in October. I went down into the cellar afterwards to carry a water-| 
pipe along the cellar; and when I was down in the eellar I said to Mr. Sil- | 
cock, ‘* That pipe is still on, and you will get yourself and me into trouble.” | 
I told him he would get himself convicted to prison; that was all I said. <A} 
very short time afterwards we had a fight. Mr. Silcock said that I had been | 
troubling my head about his business; and direetly I got up the steps of the 
cellar, he gave me a blow with his fist and struck me into the bar. We then 
went outside, and, in the heat of passion, I called him a damned thief. I 
said he was robbing the company of the gas. We made up our quarrel after 
that, and I finished my work the same afternoon. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE: If I disconnect a pipe it is 
my business to give notice to the gascompany. I have been to Mr. Silcock’s 
house many a time since I informed the gas company of it. I told Mr. Sil- | 
cock I was subpoenaed as a witness when I was served with a summons before | 
we went to High Street. The reason I told Silcock that I was to be a witness | 
was because I was in the habit of going to his house, I swear that is all I} 
said. I said nothing about the evidence I should give. I did not say that) 
upon my evidence he must be convicted, and that I was the only witness | 














against him. I do not know how much I would have taken not to tell; I) 
should say I would not like to take anything. I mean to say that I did not, 
go for the purpose of getting money out of Mr. Sileock. A man named Par- 
sons was working for me iu Mr, Silcock’s cellar. I gave him 6s., but that | 
meter a more certain test than a wet one; and the only reason we did not ; was for work he did for me. I did not offer him another 5s. I did speak to 
put a wet meter down was, beeause a dry mcter is more convenient. | him about the pipe. I did not ask him to come and swear he saw the pipe | 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Parry: If meters, whether wet or dry, are | on. I did not ask him to come and give evidence. What I said to him was, 
in good order, they register correctly the number of feet of gas that are con- | “‘ You saw the pipe on, Harry, did’nt you?”’ He said, “I did.” He was || 


the meter. The valve does not mark the number of times the gas is dis- 
charged : it is similar to the principle of the slide-valve of a steam-engine. 
If the leather is worn out, it leads to an error; it is regulated by the length 
of the arms which connect it with the centre. We do not consider a dry 








sumed. Dry meters have been used by gas companies for 12 or 15 years, and 
wet meters fora much longer period. Although they act differently, they 
each register correctly, and the result is the same where both are correct. 
These two meters were in perfectly good order. I tested them on the 27th 
of February and the 4th of March, and found that to be the case. About 
8 gallons of water were sufficient to charge the meter to the water line. Lat 
no time gave any permission to the defendant to fit up this india-rubber 

ipe, and I was not aware that it was fitted until I received information of 
it. Ireceived notice on the 12th of April, 1856, for the meter to be taken 
down, and it was down 16 days. I took the consumption for the 16 days 
tr to its being taken down, and calculated that it would be the same 
or 16 days after it was taken down. It was taken down at Silcock’s request, 
he being under the impression that it was out of order. It was taken down, 
proved, and re-fixed. 

By the Common SERJEANT: Supposing the water in the wet meter was 
frozen, the consumer would get no supply, because the gas cannot pass 
through ice; and, if the water gets too low in the wet meter, the consumer 
would also be without a light. Itis to the interest of the gas company to 
have the meter full of water, because if that is not the case the consumer 
gets more gas than is registered. 

Mr. Thomas Hersey sworn: examined by Mr. Linuey. 

Iam the chief inspector of the Imperial Gas Company. On the 27th of 
February I was sent for to the premises of the prisoner. I went into the 
cellar, and there found the prisoner, the last witness, and also the prisoner’s 
man. I found the inlet and ouflet-pipes disconnected and unscrewed from 
the meter. They were connected by the india-rubber pipe which the last 
witness produced. The inlet and outlet-pipes belong to the consumer. I 
asked the defendant to give me an explanation of the meter being unconnected 


| subpoenaed by the gas company. 





He said he could not afford to lose his time, | 
and I told him he would be paid all expenses. He is now subpoenaed by | 
Mr. Sileock. I have been at this court before as a witness in the case of | 
Serjeant Bewley, who was honourably acquitted. I was a witness for the 
serjeant, \ 

Re-examined : The case in which I was a witness was at the time of the 
Hyde Park riots, After my quarrel with Mr. Sileock\I was in the habit of 
frequenting his house as a customer very often. I never asked him for 
money, or suggested anything of that kind to him. When I said I was the 
only witness, I did not know of any other witness having been summoned. 
There is no pretence for saying I offered Parsons 5s. to give evidence. Heis 
subpenaed here to-day for the prisoner, and ean contradict me if I have 
stated anything that is false. I have been living seven or eight years where 
I am now residing. 

Mr. Joseph Boulton sworn: examined by Mr. Lrxzey. 

I am a gas-meter manufacturer, which business I have carried on for eleven 
years. During that time I have had much experience. I know both dry and 
wet meters, I examined the meter of the prisoner last night, and found it 
in a proper position. It would work correctly if properly charged with water. 
It was then properly charged. If the meter were properly charged with water, 
the evaporation in three months would be something like a pint, in that 
situation. The effect of that evaporation would be about 14 per cent. against 
the company in favour of the consumer. There was no escape of gas. I 
examined the pipe close to the meter. 

The witness was not cross-examined. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry stated that that was the ease on ‘the part.of the prose- 
cution. 

Mr, Serjeant BALLANTINE then addressed the jury on behalf of the prisoner, 
































|} aman of a crime of which he never dreamt at all. 
| been fined £50 for the pipe, supposing he had given no notice, and then the 
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and commenced by stating that it would be idle on his part to say that he 
was free from anxiety as to the result of the case. He would endeavour to 
ee out the position of the defendant, and also the real issue which the jury 

ad to try, which, in his opinion, seemed to have been lost sight of in the 
progress of the case. He might, no doubt, have taken objections to the 
reception of some of the evidence that had been given, but had abstained 
from doing so, as he felt — confident that his lordship would confine their 
attention to what was really within the compass of their consideration, and 
would not allow any matter irrelevant to the issue to have any effect on 
their minds. Ifthe jury came to an adverse conclusion to the prisoner, let 
them reflect on what were the consequences to him. Property, as well as 
everything else, went in the event of a conviction; and it was quite im- 
possible not to view the inquiry, if such should be the result, as one which 
must end in the utter and hopeless ruin of the unfortunate man at the bar. 
Such topics as those were not improper to be kept in mind, although he never 
would expect a jury to attend to them for the purpose of upsetting their true 
judgment, or interfering with their proper discretion ; but when the character 
of the offence was considered, it was right also to look at the position of the 
individual to see whether that position was of a kind which he would be 
likely to sacrifice by attempting the offence imputed to him. The defendant 
was charged with having stolen, on the 20th day of November, 1000 feet of 


value of 4s, 6d. ; and with a third offence on the 27th of February, of steal- 
ing another 1000 feet of gas. That was the whole of the charge against him. 
Mr. Serjeant Parry explained that he could only take 1000 feet of gas on 


charged. 
and therefore he was perfectly right in saying that the only matter the jury 


did steal a particular quantity of gas; and if he had been in the habit of taking 
gas for months or years before he could not be convicted for that, and, more- 
over, it was not a matter which could be introduced into the case for the pur- 
pose of\assisting them to form their conclusion. The value of what the 


oing into other matters was an injustice to the prisoner, because it was call- 


dictment. If the jury accumulated everything against him, although it was 
not in the indictment, they would find, after having been a customer of this 
gas company for a great number of years, that the whole amount he was 
alleged to have stolen, and for which he was supposed to have sacrificed his 
welfare in this world, amounted altogether to £7. 13s. For that the gas 
company, pleading that they were only governed by a sense of public duty, 
felt it to be a necessity to place him in the felon’s dock. Whenever people 
did harsh things they were always governed by asense of publicduty. Public 
duty was a term constantly used by people who knew they were committing 
harsh acts. Public duty was made the father of many an act of cruelty. 
Public duty was flung into the face of people as an excuse for rancour, and 
in many cases for actual persecution; and he (Mr. Serjeant Ballantine) 
ventured to say that the Imperial Gaslight and Coke Company might well 
have spared this prosecution. When attention was called to the mode in 
which the legislature clearly intended to deal with this offence for all purposes 
of public justice, he thought that, imputing the highest possible amount of 
crime to the prisoner that was imputed on the part of the prosecution, there 
were abundant facilities for punishing any such crime without carrying this 
prosecution to the extent of charging the defendant with a felony. By the 
lst and 2nd George IV. it was provided that no person should alter, or cause 
to be altered, any pipe belonging to a gas company, without the consent in 
writing of the company, under the hand of its clerk, on pain of forfeiting the 
sum of £50, and a further sum of 40s. for every day the pipe so remained 
altered. He (Mr. Serjeant Ballantine) contended, that as the gas was delivered 
voluntarily by the company through their own pipes, that the most that could 
be said of a person using a pipe of the description produced was that he pre- 
vented the company from learning the exact amount of gas supplied to his 
premises; and it was quite inconsistent with common justice that the 
prisoner should be charged with felony. No man could be convicted of a 
crime unless he committed that crime knowingly ; and any mistake or mis- 
apprehension, or even general misconduct, would not be sufficient to convict 
The prisoner might have 


matter might have been disposed of, at a considerable expense no doubt to 
himself, but which he might very worthily have been called upon to pay. 














To convict the prisoner the jury must be certain that there could be no error 
in the meters, and to rely upon the accuracy of machinery for the purpose 
of proving a criminal charge was to lean upon a reed, because it was utterly 
impossible to tell that machinery might not at particular times, and under 
particular circumstances, get out of order, and directly the conclusion was 
arrived at that there might be an error in the meter, it was impossible to 
tell where that error might stop. How could any one be certain that on the 
three days mentioned in the indictment the meter was in good working 
order? ‘The charge was that he burnt a larger quantity of gas than he con- 
tracted to pay for. In addition to the gas passing through the meter, the 


number of lights that were burning wasa criterion by which the gas company | 
It was not imputed to | 


were enabled to judge of the quantity of gas burnt. 
the prisoner that he had a single burner more during the whole period, or 
that more gas came into his burners than he contracted to pay for. What 
was the position of the prisoner > 
ready to give any information tothe company. It was not a matter that had 
been going on in secret, because he had the spy upon his premises. Could it 
be pretended, therefore, that the object of the prisoner in putting up the pipe 


which had been produced was to defraud the company? He (Mr. Serjeant | 
Ballantine) was trying the matter quite independently of the question whether | 


the prisoner had any right to put up the pipe without the written permission 
of the company, He admitted he had not, and that he had acted improperly 
and indiscreetly in doing so. He admitted, further, that the prisoner had 


violated the Taw under the Gas Companies’ Act; but he had not violated the | 
law of the country by committing a fraud amounting to a theft. The pri- | 
soner was carrying on an extensive and lucrative business, and £6 or £7 in | 


the half year was not of that importance to him to make him run any risk 
upon the subject. The meter got out of order; and when he found that his 
lights would not burn properly, he used a pipe which enabled him to rectify 
it; and he omitted to give the requisite notice to the company. The man 
with whom he quarrelled—the gas-titter—was below in the cellar, and knew 
all about it. He was guilty of no concealment from beginning to end. If 
the jury could enter into that unhappy man’s mind, and learn the whole 
history of the matter, he (Mr. Serjeant Ballantine) had no doubt that that 
terrible thing which destroyed so many persons in this world, procrastina- 
tion, was the cause of his now standing in the felon’s dock. The hurry of 
the bar and the tap-room—the number of customers i 1 
that he was committing any fraud, in all human probabi 





lity induced him to 








gas, worth 4s. 6d.; on the tenth of December another 1000 feet of gas, of the | 
one day, and that that was the reason why there were only three offences | 


Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE said, what was not charged could not be proved; | 


had to try was, whether or not upon the three days mentioned the prisoner | 


risoner was charged with stealing, amounted altogether to 14s, worth of gas. | 


ing on him to answer cases of which he had no notice whatever by the in- | 


He bad a man about his premises who was | 


ut off from one day to another what he ought to have done at once. After 
Loosing the high character which would be given to the prisoner by the wit- 
nesses who would be called, it was impossible for the jury to believe that the 
idea of theft could have entered his mind. After the jury had returned that 
verdict which he (Mr. Serjeant Ballantine) felt sure they would, the gas 
company could still have their pound of flesh; for they could still recover 
the £50 penalty and the 40s. a day during the whole time the pipe was on. 
The only drawback to that would be, whether the magistrate would believe 
Walters. Ought not Walters to have mentioned the matter to the gas com- 

any the moment he saw it, and not to have allowed this matter to remain 
in abeyance day after day, and week after week? Being driven out of the 
house, and a quarrel taking place, he turns round on his master, and informs 
against him to the company. The learned serjeant then commented on the 
evidence of Walters, and asked the jury, if they believed that Walters went 
to the prisoner’s house for the purpose of being bribed, what was the value 
of his testimony? Mr. Silcock had no idea that a charge of felony could be 
preferred against him, or probably he might have been induced to suggest to 
Walters that some other neighbourhood would be beneficial to his health, 
especially if his expenses were paid. The learned gentleman, in conclusion, 
implored the jury, before they found a verdict of guilty, to be satisfied be- 
yond all doubt that the prisoner intended to commit the theft laid to his 
charge. His own tongue was silenced, and therefore the prosecution were 
bound to make it out conclusively against him. If they felt that be had 
rendered himself liable under an Act of Parliament of which he might here- 
after pay the penalty by carelessly using the pipe—not intending to rob the 
gas company, but simply that he ought to have acted with more circumspec- 
tion—he could not be guilty of the charge in the indictment, Although the 
prisoner was weighed down by the misery and wretchedness of his present 

osition, his friends still surrounded him, and would tell them what character 
™ had borne up to the present time; and it was for the jury, by their ver- 
dict, to say whether that character was to be blasted for ever. 

Several witnesses, personal friends of the prisoner, were then called, some 
of whom had known him thirty, and others for twenty and fifteen years, and 
all concurred in giving him the highest character for honesty, integrity, 
being straightforward in all matters of business, and bearing in every respect 
the character of an honest, upright man. 

The Common SzRJeAnt then summed up, and said the question for the 
jury would be, whether ey were satisfied from the evidence that had been 
given that the indictment had been sustained. With a single exception, 
there was no peculiarity in the case to distinguish it from ordinary larceny. 
The law was precisely the same in reference to the present indictment as it was 
in reference to every indictment for larceny ; and the facts, in order to sustain 
the indictment for larceny in the present case, which was for stealing gas, must 
be made out to their satisfaction. If any portion of the arguments which had 
been addressed to them on the part of the prisoner should have left any reason- 
able doubt on their minds, either of any of the facts which were said to have 
been proved, or of the motive of the prisoner in ——- the gas to 
himself, then the prisoner would be entitled, as in all other cases, to be ac- 
quitted, because no man was to be convicted of larceny unless the jury were 
satisfied, beyond all reasonable doubt, that he had been guilty of that crime. 
The question was, whether the facts that were here alleged made out to their 
satisfaction that the prisoner fraudulently took the gas which was the pro- 
perty of the gas company. ‘The indictment charged the prisoner with 
stealing 1000 cubic feet of gas on three different occasions; but the dates 
and the quantity were perfectly immaterial, except that the three cases al- 
leged in the indictment must be within six months of each other. The evi- 
dence which was given was principally that of the officers of the company. 
It appeared, and was not disputed on the part of the prisoner, that he entered 
into a contract with the company for the supply of gas by meter. The meter 
was sometimes hired of the company, and sometimes purchased by the con- 
sumer, and it registered itself, so that the amount of gas consumed was 
always correctly ascertained. Mr, Serjeant Ballantine having raised a doubt 
as to whether gas, from the peculiar mode in which it was transmitted to the 
premises of the consumer, could be the subject of larceny, he (the Common 
Serjeant) might mention that it had been decided lately by the Court of 
Criminal Appeal that gas was subject of larceny. It was a reasonable con- 
clusion that gas should be the subject of larceny as well as everything else, 
although the mode of proof might vary from other cases. It was decided in 
that case, that although gas passed from the pipe of the company into a 
small portion of pipe which was the property of the consumer, and then passed 
through the meter into a pipe belonging to the consumer, that gas was not 
the property of the consumer until it had passed through the meter, although 
before it got into the meter it might have passed into a pipe which did not 
belong to the company, but belonged to the consumer, notwithstanding that 
the property and possession of the gas was in the company. Therefore, if 
the gas was intercepted before it got into the meter, and that interception 
was made fraudulently and feloniously, with a view to deprive the company 
of the gas without paying for it, it was a larceny of the gas, The moment 
it was intercepted and taken through any false pipe, that was a sufficient 
taking and carrying away of the gas to satisfy that portion of the indictment 
which is always alleged in larceny, that the thing stolen was carried away: 
therefore, there was no difficulty on the law; and as to the facts there 
was not the slightest dispute. [His lordship then read the evidence 
of Mr. Marriott, the company’s inspector, and pr ded.] If the gas passed 
through the dry meter, and that registered correctly 25,000 feet, whut be- 
came of the gas after it passed through the test meter? Of course, there 
were several modes in which that might be explained. If, after it had 
passed through the test meter, it had passed into a pipe belonging to the 
prisoner, and there had been a great escape of gas without any default 
of the prisoner, the difference between the meters might have been 
accounted for; or if there had been any great defect in the service- 
pipe of the company, and the gas had escaped into the ground, of 
course there would have been no default on the part of the prisoner. But 
the company tested the soundness of the service-pipe between the dry meter 
and the premises of the prisoner, by having the ground carefully examined ; 
and the witness said that the result of that examination was, that the Pipe 
was perfectly sound, and, therefore, there could have ‘been no escape at all. 
If the meter registered correctly, 25,000 feet of gas through, between 
the 22nd of November and the 17th of December, which ought to have gone 
through the meter of the prisoner. The escape must have been very 
indeed to account forthat. Of course, if there had been any large escape, Mr. 
Marriott, when he was in the cellar on the day that the meter was said to be 
out of order, would have discovered it immediately. The first material point 
against the prisoner therefore was, that, between the 22nd of November 
and the 17th of December, there was a difference of 24,500 cubic feet between 
the register of the dry meter and his own meter. Then, again, on the 27th 
of February they tested, and found that there was a difference between the 
two meters of 9900 feet against the aes aaa ther 34,000 cubic 
| feet between the 22nd of November and 27th of February. He (the 
| Common Serjeant) agreed with the learned eouncil who opened the case for 
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the prosecution, that the jury must notjallow the observation the prisoner 
made, when his attention was called to the pipe, about his hoping that he 
should not be made the first example of for the sake of the respectability of 
his family, to have too much weight against him. It did not follow, when he 
used that expression, that he was conscious of having committed a ey 
but, at the same time, it was a circumstance that made against him, for he 
might have said that, under the apprehension that he could have been in- 
dicted without admitting that he an anes a felony. His 
lordship then commented on the evidence of Mr. Hursey. According to Mr. 
Hursey’s evidence, the prisoner admitted the use of the india-rubber pipe 
on & previous occasion, and the jury could not doubt, on his own show- 
ing, that there was clear dishonesty on his part, if not felony: because 
he had the gas without its going through the meter, so that he did 
not Pay for the gas consumed by him so long as he had that pipe in 
use. That might not necessarily be felony, but it was fraud. If the 
meter was wrong on the 22nd of November, it could not be right on 
the 27th of February, nothing having been done to it in the meantime. 
In point of fact, that question was ost immaterial; because it could 
not be contended, on part of the ne that anything turned on 
the accuracy with which the meter would register the gas, inasmuch as it 
cannot be disputed that, so long as the flexible tube was on, the gas never 
went into the meter at all. Walters was a material witness for the prosecu- 
tion, but he (the Common Serjeant) could not agree with Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine that the case rested on hisevidence. On the contrary, he thought 
the material evidence in the case was that _ by the witnesses Marriott 
|and Hursey. They found the tube on; they found the meter in its place, 
|mot removed ; and they found the gas burning at the time without being 
|xegistered. A good deal had been said with reference to Walters. He had 
been called a spy and informer. It was his ~ Common Serjeant’s) duty 
to tell the jury that, in the ordinary sense of that word, Walters certainly 
was not a spy. He was not employed by the company or known to the com- 

ny, but was employed by a builder to do some work at the prisoner’s 
| jouse; and, in the course of his business there, he saw the pipe, and, as was 
his duty, he called the attention of the prisoner to it, and, on the prisoner 
telling him that he had got the permission of the company to use it, it was 
very natural that that should satisfy him. [His lordship then read the 
evidence of Walters.] There was a point made about Walters going to the 
prisoner to attempt to extort money from him, and, upon that, it was for the 
jury to form their own opinion. He was cross-examined as to offering 
money to a man named Parsons to be a witness against the prisoner, but 
that really came to nothing. It appeared that Parsons also saw the pipe, 
and a conversation was said to have taken place in his presence, which, if 
not true, he could have been called to contradict. The question was, whether 
the jury believed what Walters said. Walters was certainly not a spy. He 
saw the pipe by accident when he was on the premises, without any com- 
munication with the company. Afterwards, when he saw it again still in 
use, he remonstrated with the prisoner, as it was very natural he should, be- 
cause it was not unreasonable or improper, when a man saw a felony or fraud 
being committed, that he should give information to the parties so defrauded. 
But it was for the jury to judge whether Walters deserved the name of a spy. 
An informer he certainly was in that moderate sense, that, seeing this fraud 


that way. Ifthe jury thought that rendered him unworthy of belief, they 
would of course reject his testimony. The jury were to judge whether he 
“ broke down,” as it was called in the courts, in cross-examination, or 
whether there was anything in his demeanour which should lead them 
to suspect the tale 
is called for the purpose of showing that he examined the prisoner’s meter 
so late as last night, and that he found it correct, and that it could not 
have got right if it had been wrong. In answer to the charge, several ar- 
guments were adduced on the part of the prisoner. In the first place, it was 
said that the prisoner had, up to the present time, borne a good character. 
That was put beyond all doubt by the witnesses who had been called. It 
would have been assumed, in the absence of proof to the contrary; but still 
it was better that it should be put beyond doubt. But it was also said that 
this was a very harsh and vindictive prosecution on the part of the company, 
because there was an Act of Parliament, the lst and 2nd George IV., which 
would have enabled the oo to convict the prisoner in penalties for put- 
ting up a pipe without notice. It was perfectly true that there was that Act 
in existence, and the company might have adopted that course. No doubt 
that provision was made because, at the time 
oul it was not known that the fraudulent abstraction of gas could be 





their option to se’ 


was now charged with having committed a breach of the general law, namely, 

my. Then it was said that the action of the meters was not at all to be 
relied on, and that upon that the verdict must turn—that the prisoner could 
not be convicted unless the jury were absolutely satisfied of of the accuracy 
of dry and wet meters, That was not so; the verdict might pass without 
reference to the meter at all, The question was whether the meter was 
not put out of use, and whether the gas was not taken away, without re- 
ference to the meter at all. Then Mr. Serjeant Ballantine contended that, 
unless more gas had been burnt than contracted for, it must follow that 
the company were not losers, and this man could not be guilty of a felony. 
Applying that doctrine, if the contract were to burn by meter; if the gas was 
burnt without meter, all that was burnt without passing through the meter 
was burnt fraudulently. If the jury were of opinion that any was burnt on 
the three days mentioned in the indictment, or any one of them, without a 
meter by the prisoner, that would be a fraud, because it was not paid for. 
There was a breach of the contract the moment the pipe was severed from 
the meter. Then it was said that the company could judge by the number 
of lights as to the quantity of gas that was consumed ; and one instance was 
alleged in which the company adopted that course. But that was where the 
ay | had notice that the meter was not in use; but this was a case 
where the company had no notice of that sort. Then the excuse that was 
made for the prisoner was, that it was procrastination. It was said that, if 
for some purpose or other he did disconnect the pipe from the meter, he in- 
tended to have given notice of it, and merely put it off from day to day, not 
intending to commit a felony. If the jury believed that, then the only thing 
against the prisoner was, that he never said so himself. They had only 
heard of that to-day by his learned counsel, and the jury would say what 
weight ought to be given to that excuse, when it was suggested for the first 
time by the learned counsel. The learned counsel also argued, that if a man 
never dreamt of committing a felony, he ought not to convicted of it. 
He So Common Serjeant) believed the law to be, that if a man wilfully took 
another person’s property without his consent, and fraudulently appropriated 
it to his own use, whether he knew that to be a felony or not, it was a felony 
just the same, and the jury ought not to be influenced in their judgment by 
the argument that the prisoner might not have known what the character of 








being committed, he told the company whose property was being stolen in | 
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at he told was not the truth. Then Mr. Bolton | 


| imprisoned and kept to hard labour for six monthsin the House of Correction. 


at Act of Parliament was | 


called a larceny. It was for the jury to say whether it was not at | 
t that course if they thought it right. It was admitted | 


that the prisoner had committed a breach of that special provision; but he | e ) ; i q 
| Chancery, a very strong feeling had since been manifested in favour of arriv- | 





the offence was. Of the force of the arguments urged by the prisoner’s 
counsel the jury were to judge, and also of the conclusiveness of the evidence 
which was offered by the prosecution. The jury were to take the whole of 
the case into consideration, and say whether what the prisoner did was done 
fraudulently, and with a view to deprive the company of gas without paying 
for it. If he did take it fraudulently he committed a felony, and should be 
found guilty ; but if they entertained any doubt as to the fraudulent intent, 
his having a good character was calculated to enhance any doubt they might 
entertain, and should operate in his favour. If the jury had no reasonable 
doubt on the facts or the prisoner’s motive, then their verdict would be for 
the prosecution. The jury must convict the prisoner if they were satisfied 
beyond all reasonable doubt, and if they were they ought to say so. 

After consulting for about five minutes, the jury found the prisoner 
“Guitry,” and recommended him to mercy on the ground of his previous 
good character. 

The Common SERJEANT: William Flowerday Silcock, you have been con- 
victed of the larceny of stealing this gas under such circumstances and 
evidence that have left the jury no alternative but to find you guilty. The 
question was entirely one of intention. That is the question which is left 
to the jury in all these cases. The facts in this case were almost undisputed, 
and the only question which could by possibility have been left to the jury 
was the intention with which you committed this act. It seems that you 
took a step which enabled you to obtain gas from the company without 
registering it, and, therefore, without rendering you accountable for it. It 
is perfectly true that, if you took the gas without its being registered, the 
company had no means by which they could declare the value of that gas 
and require payment from you. You have suggested one or two reasons, 
which have been elicited from the witnesses in the course of the evidence, 
why the meter was disconnected; but, taking the whole evidence together 
on your own statement, there is no satisfactory account given why that 
meter was ever disconnected. It is proved that it never was out of order. 
Under these circumstances, the jury, who were very naturally desirous to 
give the utmost weight to any doubt that could remain on their minds, con- 
sidering your position in society and the excellent character we have 
received, and, { have no doubt, deserved up to the time this happened, 
were bound (and I certainly concur entirely in their verdict) to come to 
the only rational conclusion, which was, that you stole the gas from the 
company. You are liable to heavy punishment for this. The jury have, 
certainly not at all to my surprise, accompanied their verdict with a 
recommendation to the merciful consideration of the court, but you must not 
forget that there are one or two serious aggravations in this case. The first 
is, that it isa larceny committed in a particularly mean and sly manner. 
You do not incur the ordinary perils for breaches of the law when you steal 
a thing like gas, because it is done in asly way on your own premises, It isa) 
fraud under a contract which you have entered into with your brother trades- | 
men, because this gas company are nothing but tradesmen who manufacture | 
and sell gas, It is a fraud on those tradesmen to take their gas and not pay 
for it. Then another great aggravation in your case is, your position in 
society. You have not the excuse, very often attempted, of poverty, but you | 
are carrying on a very large business; and for the sake of appropriating to | 

ourself £30 or £40 a year more than the fair profits of trade, you have 

een stealing this gas, and so have put yourself in this position. Your edu- 
cation is another aggravation, because the higher the education a person has 
the more susceptible he ought to be to moral influence. These are aggrava- 
tions which I do not dwell upon for the sake of enabling me to visit you with | 
a severe punishment, because I always attend to the recommendations of | 
juries. I say ro more to you now, because your real punishment is not the 
imprisonment you are about to undergo, but the disgrace you have brought 
on yourself, and the misery of others which is involved in the penalty of this 
conviction. The sentence of the court on you for this offence is, that you be} 











Pliscellaneous News. 


LONDON GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

Special meetings of the several classes of shareholders—blue, red, and or- 
dinary—were held on the 15th inst.,at the Freemasons’ Tavern, for the pur- 
pose of determining upon propositions to be submitted for the settlement of | 
the question of arrears of dividends upon the blue and red preference stock | 
of the company. Mr. Hawkins, governor, presided. | 

The meeting of blue preference holders was held at twelve o’clock, when 
the chairman stated that, notwithstanding the resolutions passed at the half- 
yearly meeting on the 14th ult., for settling the differences in respect of the 
arrears of preference dividends through the intervention of the Court of 





ing at a settlement of the several claims by means of a compromise. After) 
much consideration of the subject, and consultation with the largest holders 
of each class of stock, the board had come to the resolution to propose a com- 

romise upon the basis of 10s, in the pound of the amount of arrears of divi- 
Seeds upon the blue and red shares, and that application be made immedi- 
ately to Parliament to sanction the following arrangement, which he would 
briefly state to the meeting. As he had said, the compromise was pro 
upon the basis of 10s. in the pound of the total amount of arrears of dividend. 
It was proposed that the current dividends upon the blue shares be paid; that 
the accumulated arrears of dividends be capitalized at the rate of 10s. in the 
pound, and that upon the blue capitalized arrears dividend be paid at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. That the current dividend upon the 
red shares be paid; that arrears of dividend upon the red shares be | 
capitalized in like manner as the blue, bearing dividend at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum. The total sum thus proposed to be capitalized was 
about £35, It was further proposed that, subject to the payment of 
such dividend upon the arrears so capitalized, the sum of £1500 F oo 
annum be laid aside as a fund for the gradual extinguishment of that 
capital, and subject thereto . remaining sums should be paid in dividend 
to the ordinary shareholders. The chairman added, that the total sum required 
to meet the payment of interest upon the bonded debt of the company, 
together with the dividends upon the arrears as eens above, would be 
between £25,000 and £26,000 per annum, includi 





ing the £1500 which was 
proposed as a sinking fund. All profit beyond that amount would be avail- 
able for dividend amongst the ordinary shareholders. The directors con- 
sidered the scheme now proposed was the most beneficial to the interests of 
all parties that could be suggested, and, as their success in obtaining the sanc- 
tion of Parliament to this compromise depended upon the unanimous adop- 
tion, by each class of shareholders, of any scheme that might be perpen to 
them, he hoped that unanimity would be recorded in favour of the proposi- 
tions he had stated. He added, that since the meeting of the 14th April, 
shares of the company had been advertised for in the public newspapers— 
blue shares at £45, red shares at £25, and ordinary shares at £9, which, he 
said, was a considerable improvement upon the late prices of the stocks, anda 
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further improvement had since been exhibited. The hon. gentleman then 
read the formal resolutions, the effect of which he had described, and con- 
cluded by moving their adoption. 

Mr. Hitpyarp, M.P., expressed his opinion that under all the circum- 
stances, a better scheme could not be proposed, in which unanimity would be 
secured, and seconded the resolutions proposed by the chairman. 

After a very brief conversation, the chairman put the resolutions, which 
were agreed to unanimously, 

Meetings of the red preference holders and ordinary shareholders were 
——s held, at which similar explanations were given by the chairman, 
and the same resolutions were —— and also unanimously adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN congratulated the shareholders generally upon the result 
of the meetings, by which their property would be greatly improved, 


EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Ordinary Mecting of the Shareholders of this Company 
was held at the office, 21, John Street, Adelphi, on Tuesday, the 19th inst. 

The chair was taken at one o’clock by Jonn Hoxpsuip, Esq., chairman 
of the board of directors, and the secretary (Mr. Andrews) commenced the 
proceedings by reading the notice convening the meeting and the minutes of 
the last general and special courts, which were approved and signed, 

The Secretary then read the following report :— 


Dr. 

To tradesmen’s accounts 
Coal carbonized . 
Sy 
Rent, rates, and taxes . 
Directors’ fees . 
Auditors’ fees. 
ee. + «2 » 
Collectors’ commission, 
Stationery, stamps, &c. 
General charges, &c. 
Gasallowance ..... : ‘ 
.. . ) ie ee 
Profit and loss—half year’s working profit . 


Total. 





£ 404 13 10 
13,232 16 
2,781 15 8 
420 15 11 
375 0 
30 0 
906 15 
266 13 
58 2 
160 6 
118 13 
3,827 16 
7,467 16 


. £30,051 5 6 


Che Oh OOS 


Dr. 

To dividends . 
Interest 
Bad debts . ° e 
Generallaw charges . . 
Income and property-tax . . . . . sw. « 169 2 
Depreciation of plant—4 per cent. on investment. . . . . . 1,182.19 
Balance of unappropriated profits to Midsummer, 1856, . . . 530 8 3 
Balance—half year’s net profit ee ee oa 


£3,500 0 0 
1,628 13 7 
429 
84 16 


Total. . £14,765 5 3 


Dr. 

To capital—joint stock . 
Debentures — 
Debenture interest . 
Tradesmen’s accounts , 
Taxes, rates,&c. . . 
Collectors’ commission. 
Auditors . ...-. 
Gas deposits . 

Dividends . oe ae 
Income and property-tax . . . 
London and Westminster Bank . . 
Profit and loss—balance of account . 


i) 


-£180,722 10 


Corowononwoeoo 


.£266,553 10 1 
530 8 3 
4,289 6 6 
Amount available for dividend . . . . £4,819 14 9 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
he had little to add to what had been stated, except that the directors 
thought that the time had now arrived when it was prudent to lay aside a 
certain sum annually to meet the depreciation of the plant, and to that plan 
as now proposed he hoped to receive the sanction of the proprietors. Having 
done that, the remainder of the profits would be available for dividend, 
which, on the present occasion, it was proposed should be at the rate of four 
and a-half per cent., being one per cent. more than on the previous occasion. 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion. In doing so, he wished to inquire 
whether any improvement had taken place with respect to the leakage. 

Mr. Keuty (a director) said that the leakage was now 253 per cent., as 
compared with 26 per cent. at the last meeting. 

Mr . Ropes said he would mention to the directors in private a plan by 
which he thought a further reduction of leakage might be effected. Re- 
ferring to recent disclosures of fraud in commercial undertakings, he wished 
to know whether any investigation of the transfers of shares had been made 
in this company ? 

The CHarRMAN replied that a thorough examination of the register had 
resulted in every way satisfactory. He might also state that the transfers 
were always signed by the secretary. 

Mr. Ruopes said he was anxious to call attention to the subject of the de- 
preciation in the price realized for residual products, which was a very im- 
portant matter. He hoped that proper attention was paid to the measure- 
ment of the coke sold. He had pleasure in stating that he had recentl 
inspected the works, and was bound to express his unqualified approval of a 
that he saw there. 

The CuarrMAN said he could only express a hope that the proprietors 
would more generally pay a visit to the works, which, he thought, would 
afford them every gratification. 

Mr. Joun Box called the attention of proprietors to the sum of £1132, 
which the directors proposed to be set aside, out of profits, fora depreciation- 
fund, which he said was an exceedingly vague term. He thought that the 
amount ought rather to be appropriated to the paying off of debentures, and 
relieving the company in that way. He considered also that from the ac- 
counts presented, they were in a position to pay a dividend of 5} per cent., 
instead of 44, as recommended ; but would like to hear other opinions before 
he moved a resolution to that effect. He thought, when they realized a 


. _—_ ao a eo ee 
Unappropriated profits to Midsummer, 1856 . 
Net profit to December 31,1856. . . . 





In submitting to the shareholders the usual half-yearly statement of the company’s 
operations, your directors have much pleasure in reporting a steady and continued im- 
provement in the gas and meter rental, which has reached during the last half year the 
sum of £25,540, that being an increase on the corresponding period of the previous 
year of £2691, and on the whole year of £3732. The increased cost for coal for the 
same period amounted to £525. The continued decrease in the value of coke and 
breeze has reduced the receipts for those products upwards of £1000, as compared 
with the same period of 1855; and the directors regret to state that they are not 
justified in anticipating any improvement in this department. Those parts of the 
new works in progress at the time of the last report, being the new residence, offices, 
and store-room, are completed ; and oe directors have much pleasure in stating 
that the whole of the additional works and alterations have been finished within the 
estimate, and the company have now the advan’ of their superintendent residing 
on the works, which will no doubt be attended with beneficial results. The accounts 
and balance-sheet for the half year are now on the table; they have been examined 
and certified by the auditors. ! exhibit a net profit on the half year’s working 
of £4289. 6s. 6d., which, with the balance of £530. 8s. 3d. of una yen profit 
carried over from the previous half year, leaves the sum of £4819. 10s. 9d., from 
which your directors r da dividend of £1. 2s. 6d. per share, free of income- 
tax, being at the rate of 44 per cent. perannum on the capital of the company. Your 
directors have further to report, that, ag bly to the y’s Act of Incorporation, 
two directors and one auditor retire from office at this meeting. James Birch Kelly, 
Esq., and Charles H. A. Martelli, Esq., directors, and George Dyer, Esq., auditor, 
retire by rotation, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 











PROFIT anp LOSS ACCOUNT, rrom Juty 1] ro Decemper 31, 1856. 
Ge | By balance of unappropriated profits to Midsummer, 1856 , 
| 


4,289 6 6 | 


BALANCE-SHEET, Decemper 31, 1856. 


The subjoined statements of accounts were also read :— 


MANUFACTORY anp DISTRIBUTION or GAS ACCOUNT, rrom Jury 1 to Decemner 31, 1856. 


| By gas rental to December 31, 1856— 

| So ee © ¢ ee £21,964 14 6 

| Meters 576 0 9 
£25, 

Coke—sales and stock, less expenses 3, 

Breeze, lessexpenses . . .. . 

Tar, less expenses . . 

Ammoniacal liquor, less 


Gas lied to other 





expenses 
P ‘ 


oo . « £30,051 5 6 


Cr. 


£4,030 8 3 
7 09 
250 0 0 


- 7,46716 3 


Cash for bad debts received 
Doubtful s— Westmi 
Manufactory account— 

Half year’s working profit 


r Terminus Railway Company : 





} 


| 


. £11,765 3 3 
Cr. 


Total. 


*-* 


By investment—to Midsummer, 1856. . . . . 


. £226,593 14 9 
Less 4 per cent. depreciation , . 


1,132 19 9 


£225,460 15 0 
. 3,244 19 10 
———— £228,705 14 10 


Charged this half year . 


Gasrental . . 
ee 
Tradesmen’s accounts for coke, &c. 
Coals, stock . ss wien <4 
Coke, do, ° 

Breeze,do. . . « 

SOG. 6.6) ws 
Ammoniacal liquor, do. 
Service-pipes,do. . . . . 
Main-pipes, syphons, &c., do. 
General stores, do. : 2.2 
Value of fixed retorts . . one oe 
Meters—amount of account £8,905 17 3 
Less 7) per cent. depreciation 667 18 9 


County court expenses—money in court 


Total, - + « £266,553 10 1 


steady 5 per cent., they ought to lay by a surplus to pay off the debentures ; 
but to appropriate a sum out of profits for depreciation was only to add to 
the floating capital of the concern. 

Mr. MarTELLI, one of the directors, supported the recommendation of the 
report to lay by the sum mentioned towards a depreciation-fund, which still 
enabled the board to declare a good dividend. 

Mr. Box said he made the remark in no spirit of opposition to the directors, 
but he must say that he felt a very strong inclination to move an amend- 
ment, to the effect that the dividend be at the rate of 5} per cent. 

Mr. VANDEWALL could not agree with the last speaker as to the propriety 
| of increasing the dividend beyond the amount recommended. The object the 
| directors had in view was to advance, with a fair and reasonable prospect of 
eager po | that advance. The presentimproved condition of the undertak- 
| ing had only been attained by great exertion and watchfulness on the part 
of the directors, and he expressed an earnest hope that the proprietors would 
be satisfied in the advanced dividend which was now presented to them. 

After some further inquiries by Mr. Box, which were replied to by the last 
speaker and the chairman, the resolution adopting the report and accounts 
was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. HapLaND moved—* That a dividend of £1. 2s. 6d. per share, free 
of income-tax, being at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, for the half year 
ending December 31 last, be now declared.” 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion, which was at once agreed to. 

The retiring directors, Mr. James Burch Kelly and Mr. Charles Henry 
Martelli were re-elected, and Mr. George Dyer was again appointed one of the 
auditors of the company. 

Mr. HaDLAND moved—“ That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
chairman and board of directors for the attention they have given to the 
affairs of the company during the past half year.” In doing so, he said he 
was sure that there could be no difference of opinion as to the ability with 
which they had discharged their duties, as was evidenced by the improved 
position of the undertaking. 

Mr. Ruopss seconded the motion, which was very cordially adopted, and 
acknowledged by the chairman. 


A vote of thanks to the auditors for their services terminated the pro- 








ceedings. 
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PROPOSED INCREASE OF PUBLIC LIGHTS IN LIVERPOOL. 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Town Council, held on the 6th instant, the 
proceedings of the lighting and watch committee, which comprised a long 
report from Mr. Newlands (boro h engineer) and Mr. White (gas inspector), 
suggesting many alterations in the lighting system of the town, were pre- 
sented, e following are the most important passages :— 

In accordance with the instructions of the committee, the inspectors beg to report 


tance apart of sixty yards, and alternately on opposite sides of the street. This 
—— had been in existence for many years under the old lighting committee, and 
as ever since been adhered to. 

As — diminishes in intensity in the ratio of the square of the distance, the true 
principle of lighting is obviously to use lights of small size placed at short distances 
apart; but the practice here is directly at variance with this principle, and opposed 
to the practive of other large towns. In London the distance is about twenty yards, 
in Edinburgh about twenty-six, in the recently-lighted streets of Paris about sixteen. 

Suppose the lamps to be placed at thirty yards apart, then midway between them 
the light would be as intense as at present, with about one-fourth the consumption 
¢ = present quantity of gas. With half the quantity of gas the light would be 

ouble. 

As a counterbalance to the better diffusion of light, there is the increased cost of 
pillars, and lanterns, and lighting, and cleansing, which, to the best of our ability, 
we show in the following statement :—At the present time there are in— 


Liverpoo ‘alge 2158 lamps 
ee <6 Gg eos S oS ee 6 ee 
Os ee we Se eat iy 
i, , SS aaerereraas jee 
ED sy. oc) a os te ce ce es RO es 


Otel. .. o 1c tote 2. @: SSS lamps 
which, at the contract price of £3. 15s, 3d. each, or £2. 18s. for gas, and 17s. 3d. for 
lighting, &c., amount to £12,828. 18s. 9d. Supposing, therefore, the number of 


the quantity of gas to be consumed by each lamp, there would be— 
6830 at £1.9s.eachforgas . . . . . . £9,903 10 0 
6830 at1l7s.3d. ,,  lighting,&c. . . . 5,89017 6 


., CC ee ee ll 
As no higher rate can be levied than the average expenditure of the previous seven 
rg the deficiency must ily, as at present, be paid out of the borough 
‘und. 





The rate last year was calculated to produce . - £ 8,460 
The expenses were. . . . . ¢ . 8 12,984 
Leaving a deficiency to be borne by the borough fund of £4,524 


But, if the additional lamps are lighted, and the cost of ine is the 

same = lamp, the excess of expenses over income would be about . £7,324 
To which must be added interest on the cost of 3415 lamp-posts. Quot- 

ing the price paid for the last contract, £2. 2s. 3d. each, and adding 

10s. each for workmanship in erecting, the amount is £8921. 14s.; the 

interest on which, at 5 per cent., is £446., making the deficiency . . £7,770 
It is probable that, in consideration of the greater number of lamps which, under 





the supp arrang 
pany might make an abatement for their charge on these heads. 
It may be well remarked, that, in the out-townships especially, there exists great 


a for lighting has been made, the lampe have been necessarily placed on 
this side only. Then the other side of the road has become gradually occupied by 
houses, but without any change in the arrangement of the lamps and the road. Now 
a street remains lighted on one side only. Paddington and Pembroke Place are 
cases in point: here all the lamps are on the south side. 

The lighting of such places, the inspectors. beg to suggest, should be re-adjusted. 


conceive, of no. doubt, but, regarded as a matter of finance, it assumes a serious 
t. We have made as close an approximation to the number of courts and alleys 
in the borough as could be done without an actual survey, and we have reason to be- 
lieve that the number hereafter given is sufficiently accurate to enable a trustworthy 
estimate of the cost to be formed. ‘The court and alley lamps may be assumed to be 
fixed on irons attached. to the wall, ‘The average cost of a lamp, iron, and workman- 
ship, we estimate to be £1. 

The number of lamps required (allowing one for each court and 
passage) is 2668, which, for gas and iighting, at £2. 6s. 3d., 
amounts to . 


np een ee Eee a ae ae | 
Cost of irons and fixing, each £1—£2668; which, at 5 per cent., is 133 8 


coc clcoco 


£6,303 3 
Which, added to the former amount of deficiency, £7770, makes a 

total deficiency chargeable to the borough fund of. . . . . . 14,073 3 

The report concluded with suggestions for regulating the consumption of 
gas in the large lamps, and for improving the appearance of those lamps, by 
introducing fountains instead of the granite base; for placing additional 
large lamps in certain specified sites ; and for the lighting of public urinals. 
Mr. BRANCKER, in moving the confirmation of the proceedings, said that 
the subject to which these reports referred could be brought before the council 
at a future time, and he hoped that members would give their attention to 
them, in order that they might be prepared with suggestions when the dis- 
cussion came on. 


REPORT OF THE TRADE NUISANCES COMMITTEE OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH ON THE 
NUISANCES ARISING FROM GAS-WORKS. 

Towards the close of last year the nuisances arising from gas-works were 
brought somewhat prominently under public notice. The committee of the 
association appointed to inquire into trade nuisances consequently came to 
the determination of commencing its investigations at this subject. Since 
the middle of October the works of each of the metropolitan companies have 
been visited by invitation from their managers. The committee desires to 
record its sense of the 
from the officers of the several establishments, who took great pains to explain 
the process, and who pointed out to the committee with the utmost candour 
every peculiarity in the works. 

The following outline of the process of gas-making appears necessary to 
render intelligible to the members of the association the nuisances it may 
occasion. It may be conveniently described under the heads of—1. Distilla- 
tion ; 2. Condensation of Impurities; 3. Purification. 

The Distillation of the coal is effected in retorts of clay or iron variously 
set, but always arranged in blocks, and so that the heated air from the furnaces 
passes over and around them, raising them to a bright red heat. Clay re- 
torts are mostly preferred to those of iron. The retorts are elongated and 
cylindrical, oval or D-shaped; the advantage supposed to be derived from the 
two latter forms being the more rapid accomplishment of the distillation by 
the diffusion of the coal over alarger surface. The most important difference 
in the retorts, however, lies in their length and openings. In some works 
short retorts, closed at the further extremity, are used; in others they are 
of twice the length, pass omy —_ the block, and are open at both 
extremities. Economy in building and fuel are the objects attained by the 
latter arrangement. e length of the the single retorts is about 8 feet, that 





that the practice in lighting the town has been to place the lamps at an average dis- | 


lamps to be doubled, in accordance with the principles above stated, and only half 


t, could be cleansed and lighted by one man, the gas com- 


irregularity in the disposition of the lamps. This arises from the piecemeal way in | 
which the land has been laid out for building; sometimes, for instance, a road has | 
been laid out through land, and has become only partially built on one side. When | 


The propriety of lighting the alleys, considered as a question by itself, admits, we | 


polite attention which in every instance it received | 


| 15 or 16 inches, the oval retorts being a few inches wider in their longest 
| diameter. With scarcely an exception, these blocks are situated in a retort- 
house, the roof of which is at a considerable height above them. In ev 
instance there are free openings to the atmosphere at the roof. The fuel 
employed in the furnaces is coke. In two establishments the committee 
| found that a portion of the tar was also burned, being supplied in a small 

constant stream, with sufficient air to ensure its combustion. The flues from 
the furnaces communicate with a tall chimney, from which but little smoke | 
was, in any instance, observed to issue. The charging of the retorts is 
effected by the aid of a long scoop, which, being heaped up with coal along 
its whole length, is raised by three or four men, run into the retort, over- 
turned, and withdrawn. The coal thus left in the retort is then, in some 
instances, distributed over its lower surface by means of a kind of rake. A 
single scoopful, or a scoopful and a few shovelsful in addition, suffice to 
charge the single retorts. ‘he continuous retorts are charged simultaneously | 
at the two extremities. Where the retorts are of large diameter, two charges 
are introduced at each end, several seconds pt between the charges 
occupied in refilling the scoop. In this case the charging occupies from sixt 
seconds to two minutes. Where a.single scoopful suffices, a very few seconds 
accomplish the work. A cover or mouth-piece is then adapted to the ex- 
tremities of the retorts, some luting being interposed, and the cover is fixed 
by aclamp and screw. The distillation is continued for five or six hours, 
and at the end of this period the covers are removed, and the coke raked out, 
| and immediately quenched by throwing water upon it. It is ultimately | 

conveyed to a heapinthe yard. The luting is usually made with refuse lime 

from the purifiers. In cay one instance did it appear that fresh lime was 
| used for the purpose. At the Chartered Compauy’s Works, in the Horse- 
ferry Road, Boghcad coke is ground, and mixed with clay and soap ashes, to 
form a luting. The perfection of the luting is of less importance now, in | 
consequence of the universal use of an exhausting engine, which reduces the | 
| pressure of the gas generated within the retort to about half an inch. The 
gas passes from the retort through the liquid in the hydraulic main to the 
condenser, 

For the Condensation of the Impurities, the gas is sent through a series of 
tubes, mostly arranged vertically in the form of syphons, and exposed to the 
air. In these the gas becomes cooled, and deposits ammoniacal liquor and 
tar, which are collected below, and run off into underground tanks, where 
they separate—the tar below, the ammoniacal liquor above. These are 
pumped into covered barges, and thus conveyed from the premises. In some 
works, however, as already stated, a portion of the tar is burned, and in some, 
as at the London Gas- Works, and at the Surrey Consumers in Rotherhithe, 
the ammoniacal liquor is converted into sulphate of ammonia. In some 
works, the cooling and condensation are assisted by a stream of water over 
the outside of the tubes, In the South Metropolitan Works, the condensing 
tubes are arranged horizontally in a tank of water. The condensers at the 
| Pheenix Works (Vauxhall) are constructed with an inner tube containing 
water. From the condenser the gas usually passes to the exhauster; but in 
| some works, as at the City Gas- Works and the Ratcliff, it passes to the ex- 
hauster before condensation. 

The object of Purification is the separation of those impurities which have 
| escaped condensation. They consist mainly of a little tarry matter, ammonia, 
| carbonic acid, and sulphuretted hydrogen. The means employed vary in 

different works, The following are those which the committee has seen in 
operation at the works it has visited ; in each instance they are named in the 
order in which the gas passes to them :— 
| 1, Cream of lime; dry hydrate of lime; oxide of iron. 











2. Dry scrubbers, containing brickbats, &c., and “ gypsum material;’’ oxide 
| of iron; dry hydrate of lime. 
| 8. Dilute sulphuric acid or acid solution of sulphate of ammonia ; cream of | 
lime; dry hydrate of lime; oxide of iron. 
| 4, A dry scrubber, containing coke ; solution of muriate of manganese; dry 
| hydrate of lime; oxide of iron. 

5. Water; oxide of iron ; dry hydrate of lime. 

6. Solution of muriate of manganese; cream of lime. 
| 7. Oxide of iron (Laming’s) ; a scrubber containing coke, over which water 
trickles. 
| 8. Oxide of iron (Hills’); dry hydrate of lime; a scrubber containing coke, 
into which a jet of steam is thrown. 
| 9. Dry hydrate of lime; oxide of iron. 

10. A scrubber containing crocks, over which water trickles; water; cream 


of lime. 
. Scrubber containing coke and tan; scrubber of wet coke; oxide of iron; 
dry hydrate of lime. 
It is unnecessary for us to discuss the relative merits of these several 
methods of purification. We shall content ourselves with pointing out the | 
| mode in which some of them are applied, and the effect they produce upon | 
the gas. 
| a. The water, and the scrubbers, dry and wet, ensure the more complete | 
condensation of the tarry matters, and partially remove carbonic acid, sulphu- | 
| retted hydrogen, and ammonia. The liquor which proceeds from them is 
| permitted to mix with that furnished by the condensers. | 
| 0. Dilute sulphuric acid, or acid sulphate of ammonia, separates ammonia | 
and tarry matters. At the Surrey Consumers’ Works the liquid when satu- 
| rated is pumped into a settling tank, where the tar is deposited. The solu- 
| tion is evaporated and crystallized upon the premises. The vats for evapora- | 
tion are heated by steam. 

c. Muriate of manganese. The strength of the solution is about 4 or6 Ibs, 
of the muriate to a gallon of water, or 28° to 30° of Twaddle’s Hygrometer 
| (sp. gr. 1145 to 1150). The solution is placed in a box provided with a/ 
| central diaphragm or plate, not reaching to the circumference of the box. | 
| The gas is introduced by a central tube below the plate, and is thus compelled 
| to traverse some distance in contact with the solution, bubbling up round the 
edge of the plate so as to reach the upper and vacant part of the box, where 
it passes out. Two or three such purifiers are used. It goes first to the 
purifier which has been longest in use, and last to the solution most recently 
introduced. This process separates ammonia, converting it into hydro- 
chlorate, which is run off under cover to barges for conveyance away. It 
was stated at the Great Central Works that from one-fourth to one-fifth of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen is also thus removed. 

d. ** Gypsum material ;"’ sulphate of lime. This salt acts upon the gas 
by a double decomposition; the lime combines with carbonie acid, while its 
| sulphuric acid unites with the ammonia. Laming’s oxide of iron, prepared 
by precipitation of the sulphate of iron by lime, necessarily contains this 
salt, and acts in a similar manner upon the gas. In the Chartered Gas- 
Works it is the means relied upon for separation of ammonia. 

e. Oxide of iron. The preparation used varies at different works. An 

oxide ot ————— as Laming’s, previously referred to) is mostly 
| in use. At the Western Gas- Works the oxide is prepared on the premises, 
| by adding some of the ammoniacal liquor to crude green copperas. The 
' oxide is usually mixed with sawdust, with a view to extension of surface and 


— 
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of the continuous retorts about 18 or 20 feet; the diameter of both is about 
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to porosi igh 
boxes. ere, as at the Chartered Gas- Works, the oxide is mainly relied upon 
for the purification, the gas is made to traverse three such boxes. Where 


and in some works, where the use of dry lime is conjoined, the upper screens 


iron, both being in the same purifier., The effect of the oxide is to separate 
sulphuretted hydrogen, a black sulphuret of iron being formed. The oxide 
is changed at intervals, varying in different works from 36 hours to 10 days. 
When removed from the purifiers it is ‘ revivified”” by exposure to the action 
of the air, the oxygen of which decomposes the sulphuret, throws down the 
sulphur, and reconverts the iron into peroxide. It is then damped, and 
again used. The duration of the exposure necessary for revivification 
varies, with the age of the oxide and the length of time it has been in the 


process of revivification is capable of very frequent repetition. The same 
oxide may thus be in use for many months; in fact, until the sulphur pre- 
cipitated accumulates in such quantity as to prevent the revivification of the 
oxide. Dr. R. D. Thompson has found the sulphur reach 45 per cent. 

J. Cream of lime; “‘wet lime.” The apparatus used for this mode of puri- 
fication mostly resembles that described a9 the muriate of manganese was 
mentioned. In the Phenix Works (Vauxhall)—a model of the wet lime pro- 
eess—the gas is made, by an arrangement of plates and bells within the puri- 
fier, to bubble three times through the wet lime contained in one purifier ; 
the lime being prevented from settling by agitation effected by machinery. 
When the cream of lime is saturated (viz., about once in twenty-four hours), 
it is usually run off into pits, where the lime may settle; the plastery matter 
which it deposits being used for luting, sometimes alone, srometimes when 
mixed, for the sake of an improved consistency, with refuse dry lime. The 
cream of lime separates carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and ammonia. 

g. The “dry lime,”’ or hydrate of lime, is exposed on screens in a box to the 
| action of gas, in the same manner as the oxide ofiron. It serves to remove 
| carbonic acid, sulphur, and cyanogen compounds; and, when other effectual 
means of separating ammonia have not preceded, becomes strongly charged 
with ammonia. hen removed from the purifiers (usually every four or 
five days) it is commonly placed in a heap in the yard, and used for luting. 


arise in carrying on the manufacture of gas. Against some of them the 
committee considers that remedies might readily be suggested. 

1, Smoke. It has been remarked above that the amount of smoke from the 
furnaces is usually very insignificant. That which is here referred to pro- 
ceeds from the openings at the roof of the retort-house, and at certain periods 


this nuisance is at its height are when the retorts are being charged, or the 
coke withdrawn. The evolution of smoke was noticed by the committee to 


sufficiently heated to part with much volatile matter. 


committee to extend to the distance of several feet from the open mouth, 
The committee suggest that much of this might be avoided if two scoops 
at each end were used instead of one, both Col ready filled before the 
charging commenced, the mouth-pieces being immediately and simultane- 
ously adapted. The withdrawal of the coke should be effected as quickly as 
possible, and no time should be lost in quenching it with water. But, under 
the best arrangements, a great deal of smoke is necessarily given off, which, 
with the steam produced by the quenching, should be prevented from be- 
coming a nuisance. Probably a remedy might be found in the closure of 
the ordinary openings at the roof, and, in place of them, forming one or more 
communications, at the upper part of the retort-house, with the chimney or 
tall shaft which carries off the heated air and smoke from the furnaces. 
Should there be objections to this plan, doubtless gas engineers would readily 
discover an effectual means of overcoming its difficulties. 

2. The use of the refuse lime from the purifiers in luting the mouth-pieces 
is another very obvious source of nuisance in most of the retort-houses. As 


when heated, very disagreeable and probably pernicious vapours. The com- 
mittee is of opinion that this practice should be discontinued, and that fresh 
lime, the coke ash luting formerly mentioned as in use at the Chartered 
Works, or some other equally objectionable material, should be employed. 

3. Ammoniacal liquor and tar, In some works where the pits were un- 
covered an offensive odour was observed to proceed from this source. ‘The 
proper remedy is that adopted in the majority, viz., to cover the pits, and to 
convey these products of condensation without exposure to the barges which 
are to carry them away. 

4, Revivification of the oxide of iron. The offensiveness of this process 
depends upon the evolution of ammonia, which is favoured by a rise in tem- 
perature which the oxide undergoes during the process. The committee 
observed that this nuisance is less in those works where effectual means of 
removing ammonia are employed prior to the passage of the gas to the oxide 
purifiers. Something also seems to depend upon the frequency with which 
the oxide is revivified. The oxide prepared by lime and sulphate of iron 
on removal from the purifiers contains also sulphate of ammonia and car- 
bonate of lime, the re-action of which upon one another, at the elevated 
temperature that accompanies the revivification, produces further ammoniacal 
fumes with the re-formation of the sulphate of lime. The separation of am- 
monia, then, fromthe gas by Laming’s oxidecan only beeffected at the expense 
of contaminating the atmosphere, and the production of nuisance, unless some 
precautionary measures be conjoined. These measures may consist partly in 
the careful removal of ammonia from the gas by sulphate of lime, muriate of 
manganese, &c., prior to its being submitted to the action of the oxide of 
iron. Mr. Evans, of the Chartered Gas- Works (Horseferry Road), however, 
expressed an opinion to the committee that the presence of ammonia in 
moderate quantity in the gas supplied was rather an advantage than the 
contrary to the consumer, a-serting that it had the effect of neutralizing the 
sulphurous acid formed during the combustion of the bisulphuret of carbon 
which the gas always contains. ‘The presence of ammonia in the gas is also 
held by some gas engineers to prevent the deposit of naphthaline in the 
smaller supply-pipes. Other means of obviating the nuisance are the re- 
vivification of the oxide at shorter intervals than those — at some works, 
and the interception of the vapour that is given off. An arrangement for 
the latter object may be seen in operation at the Equitable Works (Pimlico), 
and at the Chartered (Horseferry Road). The oxide is placed in an open 
chamber, having a perforated iron floor, and air is drawn downwards through 
it; the air thus charged with ammoniacal vapour is carried into a chimne 
and discharged at such a height as to obviate offence to the neighbourhood, 





It is introduced upon four or five metal screens into air-tight | 


other means are added, one oxide purifier is commonly considered sufficient; | 


contain dry lime, and the lower, through which the gas first passes, oxide of | 


purifier, from 24 hours to 14 days. Itresumes each timeitsredcolour. The | 


There are various sources from which annoyance to a neighbourhood may | 


beclouds the atmosphere to some distance about them. The periods at which | 


be less during the charging of the single than of thecontinuous retorts. The | 
former are charged usually by asingle scoop, and the cover is adapted, andthe | 
process thus completed in a very few seconds, and before the coalscan become | 
With the continuous | 
retorts, on the other hand, not only is there a delay arising from the double | 
charging at each end, but if one cover be adapted only a few seconds before | 
the other, a quantity of smoke commonly issues from the open extremity ; | 
and in the case of eannel gas, a blast of ignited gas has been seen by the | 





or the ammonia it contains is condensed for commercial purposes, In this 


| process the temperature sometimes rises so high as to cause ignition. 


5. Refuse from the wet-lime a. hen the cream of lime from 
the purifiers is stored in pits dug in the earth, or in tanks open to the atmo- | | 
sphere, the effluvia are most offensive, and ly extend to a great 
distance around the works. The carbonic acid of the atmosphere also, | 
upon the matter it contains, increases the evolution both of sulphureti 
hydrogen and ammonia; and, no doubt, when proper tanks are not con- 
structed, the soil in the neighbourhood also becomes contaminated. A partial 
remedy for this nuisance is obviously the use of water-tight covered tanks 
for the reception of the refuse. At the Phoenix Works (Vauxhall) and the 
London, the nuisance is completely remedied; and the method is deserving 
of imitation by all those companies which prefer the purification by wet lime. 

| The refuse is received into a close chamber, and the hot air from the furnaces 

is made to pass beneath it, and then to play over the surface of the refuse in 
its passage to the chimney; in this way all the volatile matters are removed, 
| and the refuse brought to a plastery consistence adapted for luting purposes. 

6. Refuse from the dry-lime purifiers. The effluvia from a dry- 
| lime purifier, when —— in those instances where no means of 
| separating ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and other noxious products, 
are previously employed, are most offensive and overpowering. The mere 
opening and emptying of the purifiers may thus contaminate the atmo- 
sphere to a great distance around the works. The committee is of 
opinion that the dry-lime purification should never be allowed, unless 
some effectual means of previously removing these compounds be in 
operation. At the Equitable Works (Pimlico), the dry lime from the puri- 
fiers possessed but little ammoniacal or offensive odour. When charged with 
offensive products, it should not be exposed to the atmosphere, but conveyed 
from the works in covered receptacles. At the Western Gas-Works (Kensal 

Green), where only cannel gas is made, the dry lime is distributed in the 

purifier into three compartments; the gas being sent first to that compart- 

ment which contains the lime that has been longest in use. It was stated 
by the foreman who accompanied the committee over the works, that the 
carbonic acid of the impure gas decomposes the sulphuret of calcium in this 
compartment, removing its offensive odour. The committee had no oppor- 
tunity of satisfying itself upon this point. 
7. The employment of the crude gas tar for coating the gasholders and 
| tron-work was, in some instances, an obvious source of offensiveodour. The 
committee feels that something should be done to remedy this evil, and that 
| an attempt should be made to discover some equally effectual preservative for 
| the iron which shall not possess similar disadvantages. 
Signed by the committee, 

Epwarp Baiarp, M.D. (chairman,. 

C. J. B. Auvis, M.D. 

Joun S. Bristowe, M.D. 

J. Caaxuice, M.D. 

Conway Evans, M.B. 

Septimus Grpzon, M.D. 

T. Hriuier, M.D. 

Joun LIppLe. 

Rozt. D. Toomson, M.D. 

J. W. Trrez, M.D. 

W. T. Inarr, M.D. (secretary to the committee). 

London, April 4, 1857. 


£ PHILADELPHIA GAS-WORKS.—ENGINEER’S REPORT FOR 1856, 
To THE TRUSTEES OF THE PHILADELPHIA Gas-WorKS. 

Gentlemen,—In compliance with the requisition of the by-laws of the 
board, the engineer presents his twenty-first annual report of the operations 
and state of the works. 

The several factories belonging to the trust have produced in the year 
1856, 434,742,000 cubic feet of gas; of which 163,930,000 cubic feet were 
made at the works in First Ward, 184,357,000 in Ninth Ward, and 86,455,000 
in Fifteenth Ward. 

The whole quantity that has been made under the trust, from its com- 
mencement, is over 2,700,000,000 cubic feet, or in exact figures, 2,729,021,000. 

The largest quantity used in 24 hours was 2,166,000 cubic feet, on the last 











the refuse lime contains sulphur and other noxious compounds, it gives off, | 


night of the year; and the largest daily product of the several works has 
been 799,000 in First Ward, 1,084,000 in Ninth Ward, and 440,000 in Fif- 
teenth Ward. 

These maximum daily productions did not occur simultaneously, and 
therefore their aggregate amount was not produced on any one day, it 


| having been found most convenient to manage the different factories in such 
| way, that one might be in full working when the yield of another had fallen 


off by reason of the wear of its retorts. 
The materials used in making gas in the several factories are as shown in 
the annexed tabular statements :— 
lst Ward. 9th Ward. 15th Ward. Total. 
. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
Coal in store, Jan. 1, 1856 7,400 .. =118 .... 11,406 
», bought in 1856 ee 24,028 .. 27,822 .. 9,294 .... 61,144 


27,820 .. 35,322 .. 9,407 .... 72,649 


-» 16,372 .. 19,034 9,062 .... 44,468 
«+ 11,448 .. 16,288 .. 345 .... 28,081 


27,820 .. 35,322 .. sews 72)549 


lst Ward. 9th Ward. Total. 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Coke on hand, Jan. 1, 1856.. 6,500 .. 34,600 .. 6,900 48,000 
» made in 1856.. -- 563,563 .. 680,444 .. 324,817 1,568,824 
1,616,824 


570,063 .. 715,044 .. 331,717 


ee 








Coal carbonised in 1856 
»» in store, Jan. 1, 1857 





9,407 
15th Ward. 


eeee 








Coke used under retorts in 

185 «+ 228,307 
62,408 
99,353 


e+ 381,169 ... 202,037 811,513 


a used in office, yards, &c. -» 10,169 .. 4,500 
» sold . 


, 77,072 
; .- 318,706 .. 100,180 .... 618,239 

», Stock on hand, Jan. 1, 
1857 -- 180,000 .. 5,000 .. 25,000 .... 210,000 


570,063 .. 715,044 .. 331,717 .... 1,616,824 

There has also been used 351,849 lbs. of rosin, and 644 cords wood, and 
132,173 bushels of lime in purifiers, 

The maximum number of retorts continuously in use at the works in First 

Ward was 126; in Ninth Ward, 240; and in the Fifteenth Ward, 97: the 

average being, in the First Ward, 78}; in the Ninth Ward, 112}; and in 








the Fifteenth Ward, 53,4, : the greatest number at work at any one time, in 
all these works, being oS. al . 
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The largest daily average yield of each retort in the year was— 
7194 feet at the works in First Ward. 
5382 Ninth Ward. 
5150 . * Fifteenth Ward. 
The largest quantity from each pound of coal respectively, made for any 
full day’s work— 
445 feet at the works in First Ward. 
ats » Ninth Ward. 
a » Fifteenth Ward. 
The number of meters and service-pipes put in at new places has been— 
In the wards comprising the old city .. ee -- 843 
Spring Garden and Penn .. 1076 
oyamensing 44 


” ” 


" Twenty-third Ward ..  .. «2 « 44 
»» Twenty-fourth Ward .. 6 oe oe 186 
2323 


making a total of meters and services set in 1856, 2323 ; and the whole num- 
now in use, 24,446. 
The number of applications registered during the year has been— 


In the old city, including Moyamensing .. -» 3846 

In Spring Garden and Penn .. oe ee -» 2626 

In Twenty-third Ward .. es oe ee o. 414 

In Twenty-fourth Ward ee oe oe e. 254 

Inall .. ee ee ee -» 7140 
Deducting from these the removals and discontinuances, amounting to 
4494, and adding the number of previous consumers, shows the whole num- 


ber of gas consumers at the present time on the books of the trust to be 


26,544. 
The lights added during the year are as follows :— 





Old city be ve 13,475 
Spring Garden and Penn 14,673 
oyamensing .. bas 1,809 
Twenty-fourth Ward s 295 
Previously in use* .. * oe os -. 283,216 
313,468 


The public lamps now in use amount in all the wards supplied from these 
works to 3701; adding these to 280,756 private lights previously supplied, 
and also 18,282 private lights supplied through the pipes of the Southwark 
Gas we and 5601 private lights supplied the Germantown Gas Com- 
pany, makes the aggregate of 338,592 lights receiving gas from these works, 

In the Twenty-third Ward there are 2460 =< and 55 public lights 
supplied with gas from the Northern Liberties Gas Company. 

e length of street mains laid during the year has been 50,122 feet, and 

the entire length of mains belonging to the trust is 1,132,221 feet. The aggre- 

te length of service-pipe is 391,136 feet, making 214,4, miles of mains, and 
i miles of services. 

The extension of the pipes, and consequent increased consumption of gas 
in some of the northern wards within a few years has been so great as to 
create some difficulty in distributing a proper supply, in consequence of the 
insufficient capacity of many of the old mains of the Spring Garden works. 
In order to remove this defect of supply, a main of larger size than those 
before laid should be carried eastward from the 20-inch main, recently laid 
in Broad Street, so as to intersect all the pipes lying north and south, as far 
east as Sixth Street. For this purpose an outlet, 10 inches in diameter, was 
placed on the Broad Street main, at the north end of the 20-inch pipe, with 
which a suitable connection can be made, and the defect of pressure now felt 
in the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Twentieth Wards be thus removed. 

Until further provision be made by law for the extension of main pipes 
and services, all new work in this department will have of necessity to be 
postponed, unless the board shall adopt the course pursued on a former oc- 
casion, of allowing such work to be done when the applicants agree to pay 
the entire cost of the work and fixtures. 

At the several manufacturing stations no new constructions have been 
undertaken in the past year; the improvements completed being only those 
that had been previously commenced. 

Of these, the most important is the large gasholder, No. 12, which was so 
far completed in the autumn as to be in good working condition. It was put 
|in operation early in the winter, and has continued to work with great 
pif sono and regularity. 

Its efficiency as a great reservoir and regulator of pressure during the 


advantages in these respects cannot easily be over-estimated; and, by its 
steady action during several violent gales of wind, it proves that a gasholder 
of very large dimensions is much more dependable than those that are 
smaller+. Notwithstanding the unexpected obstacles encountered in the 
construction of this gasholder and tank, by reason of the difficult character of 
the foundations and casualties of the weather, it is worthy of note, that its 
cost per cubic foot of capacity is much less than that of any other gasholder 
ever built at these works, with the exception only of No. 11, which being 
also of unusually large size, was constructed at less cost per cubic foot than 
— of which I have any knowledge in the United States. 


an established truth, that in all large works economy is promoted by the use 
of gasholders of very large dimensions. As it is believed that two gasholders 
of as large oper as these are not to be found at any other gas-works, the 
present may be considered a suitable occasion for a brief description of them. 

No. 11 was built in 1850, and has been in almost constant use since that 
year. It is of telescopic plan, 140 feet in diameter and 70 feet high, contain- 
ing 1,000,000 cubic feet. 

Gasholder No. 12 was put in operation early in December last; it is like 
the other, telescopic in form, 160 feet in diameter and 90 feet high, containing 
1,800,000 cubic feet. The tank is 162 feet in clear diameter, and 46 feet deep, 
excavated in gravel and clay, with a central mound 26 feet high. 

When the excavation for this tank had been sunk nearly to the depth re- 
quired for the foundation and floor, the substratum of stiff clay was forced 
upward by the pressure of water beneath, revealing a quicksand that existed 





® This includes those in Twenty-third Ward which are on the books of the Trust, 
but eupplied by the Northern Liberties Gas Company. 

+ Since the presentation of this report to the trustees, the occurrence of the great 
snow storm of Jan. 18, accompanied by a gale of unusual violence, has afforded 
another opportunity for testing the stability of this gasholder. At the time of the 
storm it was raised more than forty feet high, containing over 800,000 cubic feet of 
gas, and showed not the slightest symptom of unsteadiness or excessive strain. 








hours of maximum consumption, has fully equalled every expectation. Its | 





about 55 feet below the top level of the tank, which had not been detected 
by borings previously made to a depth of more than 50 feet, for the purpose 
of proving the nature of the ground. This unwelcome discovery made it 
necessary, for the proper security of the foundations, to adopt some expedient 
for reaching a firm bed of gravel, which was found to lie about 70 feet from 
the surface. The great influx of water at this depth, of more than 40 feet 
below tide, forbade any other mode of reaching this solid bottom than by 
driving piles. Some thousands were driven in such positions as would allow 
the tank walls, the guide towers, and the floor, to rest on heavy timbers, 
secured by bolting to the piles, after the latter had been driven home in the 
solid gravel below. 

These timbers are laid close together, radiating from the central mound to 
the outer circumference of the foundation walls; their joints were ——- 
caulked, and the whole covered with a bed of hydraulic concrete. The 
walls are of ruble masonry, built in two separate rings—the outer one, four 
feet thick, laid in gravel mortar; the inner one, eighteen inches think, laid 
in hydraulic cement, with an interstice of six inches filled in with hydraulic 
concrete. To increase the tightness of the bottom, it is covered by a dome- 
shaped pavement of brick, grouted with hydraullic cement. An annular wall 
of stone is built within the tank, midway between the outer wall and the 
centre. Upon this are placed 24 tressel frames, 35 feet high, which sustain 
the crown of the gasholder, so as to prevent the swag of the sheets when un- 
supported by the gas. No rafters are used, nor any interior frame-work, 
except a series of tie-rods, which are secured to the crown sheets in such a 
way as to distribute over its entire area the weight of the centre-post and the 
vertical sides. 

This arrangement was adopted in peer pacers of the great weight required 
to ig the holder such pressure as would control all the others connected 
with the several works, all of which are more than three miles distant, and 
some two and three miles more remote. 

To facititate the future increase of its pressure, the legs on which the inner 
section stands, and against which the outer section is guided, are made of 
ae iron, - hollow, for receiving the additional weights that may hereafter 

required. 

cnent and guide the gasholder there are 12 towers of cast iron, 95 feet 
high, standing on stone bases; their form is pentagonal, about 12 feet in 
diameter. The girders connecting the towers are in the form of a heavy ba- 
lustrade, with open quatrefoil pannels, and are placed 15 feet below the 
summits of the towers. 

The weight of metal in the whole structure is over 1000 tons. That of 
the gasholder alone about 300 tons. 

To those who are not familiar with the properties of gases it may appear 
incredible that a vast structure, weighing over 600,000 lbs., can be sustained 
with safety, resting solely upon a fluid so light and subtle as illuminatin 
gas, whose density is less than half that of atmospheric air, or only 1-1600' 
part the weight of water. But the great diameter of this machine gives it 
an area of 20,000 square feet, and the whole pressure due to its weight is 
only 30 lbs. on the square foot, equal toacolumn of water not quite six 
inches high. 

It is therefore raised with the greatest ease by the inflowing gas; by which 
it can be lifted out of the water of the tank to a height of 90 feet; and, as 
the gas is consumed or passed into the other holders, it is gently lowered, 
with the silent, steady motion of a great pneumatic press. 

Another structure, which has been completed during the past year, is the 
hydraulic elevator, used for raising coals from the wharf into the coal stores 
recently constructed at the First Ward works. 

The construction and operation of this machine are of extreme simplicity. 
Two rectangular water-tight boxes, made of boiler iron, capable of holding 
about 1} ton of water each, are suspended to the ends of a strong chain that 
passes over a wheel placed at the top of the hoisting tower. The length of 
the chain is such, that one box is level with the railroad track on the wharf, 
when the other is level with a similar track leading into the attic of the coal 
stores; a short section of rail track on top of each box is adjusted to fit these 
main tracks when the boxes are in place. 

A loaded car being run on to the lower box, and a light car on the upper 
one, water is allowed to flow into the latter from a cistern, until its weight 
preponderates, when it descends and raises the loaded car ; its velocity being 
regulated by means of a powerful friction brake, which is worked by an at- 
tendant, who likewise works the valves for supplying the water. 

When the descending car reaches the bottom of the tower, a self-acting 
valve opens and allows its load of water to escape. 

After the coals have been delivered from the vessel at the wharf into an 
iron car, placed ona railway laid along the water’s edge, they need no further 
handling, being drawn by a mule to the platform of the elevator, by which 
they are hoisted 60 feet, to a track leading into the attic of the coal stores, 
when we | are dropped from the car at a height which allows the pile to 
trim itself to the slope of the roof, thus filling up the store more completely 


| than could be done by any other mode, and saving more than three-fourths 


the expense of storing in the usual way. As the two coal stores now erected 
are capable of holding only about one-half the coal required for the winter’s 
supply, it will be a measure of good economy to build two more in the pre- 
sent year, whereby the saving of expense in handling and hauling may be 
gained upon the whole quantity used, and the coals be more perfectly pro- 
tected from damage than they can be in temporary sheds. 

In constructing the retort benches at the First Ward station, provision was 
made for their adaptation to various different plans of setting the retorts in 


| the fire arches, without disturbing the permanent masonry. The superior 


ad the unlooked-for difficulties alluded to not occurred, the relative cost | 
of No. 12 would have been below that of No. 11; and it may now be esteemed | 


facilities for making comparative trials of different plans thus secured have 
not been without their proper fruits. 

The assistant engineer, under whose immediate direction the works at this 
station are placed, has introduced a new plan of setting in an open arch, 
disencumbered of the usual complex arrangement of flues, from which he has 
produced results much more economical than any heretofore obtained at the 
older works. The daily yield, when the beds are new and in good condition, 
has been over 8000 cubic feet of gas from each retort, or about 25,000 from a 
bed of three. The average yield, during the operations of an entire season 
a nearly 7000 feet a day from each retort, or 20,000 feet from the bed 
of three, 

The contrast of results derivable from different modes of setting the retorts 
is exhibited very clearly ina trial, made at the request of a trustee, of another 
plan of setting, used in a neighbouring city. In order to ensure the utmost 
fairness and accuracy of the comparison, the retorts used were of the same 
pattern, exactly alike in all respects. The beds in which they were placed 
were immediately contiguous in the same section of retort bench, and were 
worked by the same gang of stokers, using the same kinds of coal and fuel. 


| The trial was continued many months, and until the retorts were used up, 


so far as practical economy of use would permit. The contrast is remarkable 
and instructive. When the new setting was first put at work, with the flue 
dampers adjusted according to instructions given by its suggestor, the daily 
yield was about 3700 feet to the retort, or 11,000 to the bed of three retorts. 
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By a different adjustment, found upon experiment to produce the best results 
obtainable, the yield was increased to 4300 feet per day from each retort, or 
about 13,000 from each bed of three. This was the utmost they could be 
made to yield, without endangering the destruction of the bed by melting 
down the furnace. 

As these results speak for themselves, they require but brief comment. 
The cost of retorts, for retort-house room and for labour of working, is the 
same in both the plans of setting ; the daily product in one case exceeds that 
in the other by one-half. 

The setting in open arches, when fully introduced, will much increase the 
capacity and profitable results of our works; the other would take largely 
from us in both these respects. The practical difference between the adoption 
of the one or the other, in its money value, on our present scale of operations, 
would amount annually to the interest on a capital of more than half a 
million of dollars. 

By the results of these experiments, which have been continued through a 
term of many months, I feel warranted in reiterating the opinion expressed 
last year, that whenever the contemplated transfer of the entire manufac- 
turing operations of the works to the First Ward station shall take place, the 
advantages arising from the improved arrangements there in use will be suf- 
ficient to pay a large interest on the cost of the removal. 

Another year’s trial of the cellular retort, for the production of gas from 
vegetable substances, has confirmed the results heretofore reported, with 
respect to the quantity and illuminating quality of the gas thus obtained. 
As there seemed to be some doubt as the permanency of this gas, it was 
thought worth while to test it in such way as would bring the question to a 
satisfactory solution. 

A considerable quantity of it (30,000 cubic feet) was stored in a gasholder 
by itself, and after remaining thus isolated several weeks was tested photo- 
metrically. It had not changed perceptibly, having retained its illuminating 
power as completely as coal gas under similar trial. 

With the present relative prices of wood and coal in the Philadelphia 

market, the cost of making gas from the former is somewhat the lower, but 
the difference is not sufficient to justify the immediate abandonment of the 
latter. Should a commercial change occur, by which the price of coals should 
be again advanced to the high point reached two or three years ago, there 
might arise important advantages to these works and its customers, from the 
ability to make the substitution of wood for coal. 
It will, therefore, be consistent with good policy to continue, as heretofore, 
the use of such number of wood retorts, ascan be supplied with that material, 
without sensibly affecting its market price, particularly as their use is ac- 
companied by some immediate profit, and entails no extra cost for the con- 
tingent advantages it presents. 

A very careful and accurate analysis and photometric examination of wood 
gas have been made by two eminent analytical chemists (Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, 
of New York, and Dr. F. A. Genth, of Philadelphia), whose report of their 
chemical results furnishes a highly satisfactory explanation of certain curious 
phenomena that accompany the combustion of this gas. 

They examined two varieties of gas—one made from old field pine, the 
other from small second-growth oak, with the following results :— 








Gasfrom Gas from 
Pine. Oak. 
Specific gravity .. a -. 0°663 0-580 
Composition. 

Hydrogen cP - a6 -- 32°71 30°44 
Light carb. hydrogen .. ‘. -. 21°50 33°12 
Olef. gas and hydro-carbon vapours .. 10°57 6°46 
Carbonic oxide .. oe a o eR 26°11 
Carbonic acid os oe -- 4°90 0-48 
Oxygen .. oe “- < -. 0°66 None 
Nitrogen. . ee - 2°55 3°39 

100-00 100-00 


These gases were collected at the Ninth Ward works, and taken to New 
York for analysis. Their illuminating power was tested, and found to be 
over 26 candles for a 5-feet burner. 

A subsequent series of photometric trials of wood gas, previously passed 
through a long pipe exposed to a temperature of 15° F., gave an average of 
18°3 candles from a burner consuming 4,°, feet per hour. 

The conclusion at which these gentlemen arrive from their elaborate exa- 
mination is, ‘ that wood gas, in illuminating power, is fully equal to the 
average of coal gas.”’ 

It affords me much gratification to be able to report, with much commenda- 
tion, upon the working of the new department, recently organised, for the 
superintendence of the general distribution and the public lighting. Its early 
ration was embarrassed by the want of proper plans and records, for 
showing the number and position of the mains and lamps in many of the 
wards outside of the old city limits. The remedy for these deficiencies was 
promptly taken in hand, and the matured system heretofore in use within 
those limits will soon be extended over the whole. 

The defects last year reported as the cause of so much waste of gas by 
leakage in certain northern wards, have been to some extent repaired, and 
the difference in the loss account gives proof of the good effects produced ; 
but their still remains much more to be done in this respect. 

For these excellent results, much is due to the intelligent and assiduous 
labours of the superintendent, Mr. Wm. G. Flanagan, whose whole attention 
is devoted to the responsible duties of the office, with a zeal and faithfulness 
a | of high praise. 

Early in the summer the connection that had been authorised last winter 
with the pipes of the Germantown Gas- Works was completed ; and for some 
we J supply to the Twenty-second Ward has been drawn from the 

ity Works. 





To prevent the inconvenience that might arise from the length of the con- 
duit, and the large number of intermediate consumers—the distance to the 
farthest off customer being nearly ten miles, it was thought advisable to ar- 
range the supply so that the gasholder at the Germantown works should be 
filled by day, and the connection with the City works be shut off during the 
hours of active lighting. By this procedure the pressure in the ge 
second Ward is the same as if the gas was made at their local works. The 
quantity supplied is about 28,000 cubic feet daily, as registered by a station 
meter oul near the south line of the ward. : 

The growing magnitude of the operations at the different offices and works 
managed under the gas trust, and their constant mutual dependence, have 
created a necessity for frequent intercommunication of intelligence and official 
directions, such’ as can be most perfectly obtained only by means of the 
magnetic telegraph. No time, therefore, has been lost in carrying into effect 
the recent directions of the board upon this subject; and the contractor is 
moving so promptly, that the line will very soon be in readiness for use. 

Of the advantages to be derived from this, it is not easy to form in advance 
anything like an adequate estimate. In the management and control of the 
numerous gasholders, many miles apart, but in close mechanical connection, 
it will add greatly to their security. In the regulation of the street main 

ressure, at various points during the hours of lighting, it will prevent the 
inconveniences that now so frequently result from the want of Hey in- 
formation at the works. In regulating the lighting and extinguishing of the 
public lamps, in giving a knowledge of the exact locality of fires, and in a 
vast number of other matters, it will be truly of inestimable value. 

No action having yet been taken for providing convenient residences for 
the workmen employed at the works in the First Ward, the duty is i 
imposed of reporting it as a cause of much hardship to them, and no little 
disadvantage to the works. 

Respectfully, Joun C. Cresson, Engineer. 


Philadelphia City Gas- Works, Jan., 1857. 





SraveLEy.—A public dinner was given at the Crown Inn, Staveley, on 
Wednesday, April 23, to celebrate the opening of the gas-works in that place, 
erected by Dr. Marriott, of Staveley, under the direction of Mr. Cashin, of 
Sheffield, engineer. The company are extending their mains to the remotest 
part of the village. At present they are charging 8s. per 1000 for gas, but 
shortly they expect to reduce it.— Derby Reporter. 

Fenny StratrorD.—This town is likely soon to — the advantages con- 
sequent upon having the shops and streets lighted with gas—increased trade 
and comfort to the inhabitants—through the exertions of Mr. Clarke, mer- 
chant, and a few others. A ay is being formed, and it is expected the 
works will be in full operation before another winter. Through the libe- 
rality of P. D. P. Duncombe, ~_ of Great Brickhill Manor, the company 
have been presented with a suita le site free. The darkness of the streets 
during the winter months has ay) been complained of, and of late the danger 
has much increased owing to the increase of traffic through the town 
since Bletchley was made a first-class station, there being no fewer than eight 
mails passing and repassing through the town in the course of the night.— 
Aylesbury News. 

SANITARY MOVEMENT ON THE PART OF THE LonDON CowKEEPERS.—On 
Friday, pursuant to advertisement, a numerously attended and highly re- 
spectable mean be the members and supporters of the London ay el 
Association, was held at the Lamb Tavern, situate in the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, Copenhagen Fields, for the formation of an association under the 
following rules :—1. To cause the houses, barns, sheds, or other buildings in 
which the cattle are kept, to be thoroughly cleansed every morning through- 
out the year. 2. To do all his (the party’s) power to remove any cause or 
pretext for complaint being made, or objections raised, to the keeping of cows 
in London. 3. To permit at any time any persons sent by the committee, or 
appointed by the association, to visit his premises, and to render every faci- 
lity to such persons to make a faithful report of the same. 4, To avoid the 
accumulation of manure, refuse, or any other matter which might become a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood, and to submit to the decision of a majority of 
members present at a general meeting relative to the report of the visitor. 
A few leading men joined. 

CaNnTERBURY.—The directors of the gas company in this city have deter- 
mined on reducing the price of their gas 6d. per thousand feet from July 
next. We believe this step has been decided on in consequence of the re- 
duced price of coal.—Canterbury Gazette. 

Batu Gas Company.—Our readers will be glad to hear that part of the 
new capital of this company is already being laid out in the enlargement of 
the works, and in the necessary alterations required for introducing the latest 
improvements in gas manufacturing. A new main, issuing from an immense 
cylinder, is now being laid down, of the large bore of 18 inches in diameter. 

his main will be independent of the old one now in use, and which is to 
remain down. The new pipe will be brought right into the city, pas 
from Monmouth Street to Trim Street, through the Borough Walls to North- 
gate Street, a distance of about 2000 yards from the works, where it will con- 
nect another new main of 10 inches, to run towards Grosvenor in the place 
of the present 5-inch. It will also connect the various other leading mains 
of the city. The effect of the changes will be an immense increase of pres- 
sure, especially in the low ground and that po of the city at the greatest 
distance from the works, as Swainswick and Larkhall. This new main is 6 
inches in diameter _— than the present one which leaves the works and 
only reaches as far as Nile Street. It will give the largest amount of pres- 
sure that can possibly be required at any future time, and do away with the 
idea of erecting a gasometer at Larkhall, as was at first intended. The com- 
pany will also take up the mains which areat present too small, and place 
others of larger size in their places; so that the public may next winter ex- 
pect to find a better supply than heretofore, and a great change for the better 
in the lighting of the city.—Bath Gazette. 








Advertisements. 





WILLIAM STEPHENSON & SON, | 

THROCKLEY, i 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, | 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 


FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, 
&e. &e. 


Lonpon OrFices: 
76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
A large stock of Fire-Clay Goods always on hand in 
London, at the lowest wharf prices, at Messrs. 
CurisTIg and Co.’s Wharf, 64, Bankside, SouTH W AR K 


and Copin 
Outlet Valves, &c. 





HumBen. 





GASHOLDER. 


T° be Sold, a Superior Gasholder, 

30 feet diameter and 12 feet deep—working ca- 
pacity, 8482 cubic feet—with Six Iron Columns, Pul- 
leys, Chains, Balance-Weights, Pillar-base Stones, 
Stones; Two Hydraulic 5-inch Inlet and 


Also, a Set of Three Dry-Lime PURIFIERS, with 
Circular Valve, Sundry Retort Mouth-pieces, &¢., not 
required on enlarging the Company’s Works. 


Apply to the Mayacer, Gas-Works, Barton-on- 


A Young Man, who has been a 
Pupil in the Largest Metropolitan Works for 
upwards of four years, and has mer a thorough 
pcmip ney of Gas Engineering in all its branches, and 
also the Chemistry of Gas Lighting, and all the methods 
of Purification, is a first-rate Draughtsman, and can 
take out quantities, is desirous of entering into an 
Engagement either as SUB-ENGINEER in a large 
Work, or to take the MANAGEMENT of a Work. 


He has no objection to go abroad. 


Address, G. C., care of Mr. W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, Lonvon (E. C.). 
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LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 


Yeni Wes wa 


NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


O. BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT CARBONACEOUS CLAY RETORTS, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS EN GINEERS. 
JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gas 
Companies and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period a 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to 
answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite 

















destroyed and entirely past repair 


cannot happen in the above improvement. 
up to the present time. 


Station Meters, Governors, 
Meters sent at the lowest London prices. 


Carriage paid to any part of England. 


J. V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of ge passing above the water line through the front into the body of 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any le he 


ngth of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes p 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair, Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which 


t. 
J. V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 


The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 
&c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c, 


WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER. 





GLASS RE 


BOYLE’S PATENT SILVERED 


FLECTORS 


are the most durable, and are cheaper and better than any other. 


HULETT and CO., Sole Agents, 


Patentees of the only really good 


MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 
55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





RETORT AND BOILER SETTING. 


FREDERICK SIMMONDS, Sen., 
No. 19, York Street NortH, HACKNEY Roap. 


Thirty years RETORT SETTER to some of the leading 
London and Provincial Gas Companies,to whom he can 
refer, begs leave to draw attention to his economical 
moce of Setting Clay or Iron Retorts, &c. 

F. 8. will engage to provide all materials and labour, 
or labour cnly, 





PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 


Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 
Manufactory(and Warehouze),Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
road, London. 

Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters,and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
manufactured to any size, from 4 inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside. 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 

VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 


"(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 


size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER ATR-TiIGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete, 


LESMAHAGO GAS COAL: 


AMES FERGUSON and 00., Lessees 
of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers of 
Gas Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that he is pre- 
pared to — the best quality of the above well-known 
COALS at Glasgow or Leith; and also to deliver them 
at the railway stations upon, or connected with, the 
Caledonian Railway, to any extent which may be 
required, 

Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
and Ce., Gas-Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H. Jones, 
1, Poets’-corner, Westminster, sole Agent for Londen. 

Shipping Agent for Glasgow: 
MR. ALEXANDER STRATTON, 
159, West GEORGE STREET. 


CHARLES BOTTEN and SON, 
ENGINEERS AND METER-MAKERS, 
CRAWFORD PASSAGE, RAY STREET, 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON (E. C.). 
Manufacturers of Station and Patent Protector Con- 
sumers’ Meters, Patent Slide-Valves, Gas-Fittings, 

Pipes, &c. 
Also, High-pressure Cocks, Hydrants, Closets, and 











all Water-Fitttings. 





HARRIS AND PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE FIRE CLAY AND BRICK Works, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 
DINAS FIRE BRICKS, RETORTS, 
AND CEMENTS. 

YOUNG & ALLEN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF DINAS FIRE BRICKS 
AND RETORTS, 

NEATH, GLAMORGANSHIRE, 

Beg to draw the attention of the Engineers and Ma- 
nagers of Gas-works to the superior quality of their 
goods, and more especially to their BRICK RETORTS, 
which, in addition to the almost infusible nature of the 


Fire-Clay employed, have the great advantage, from its | 


| BRYAN DOWKIN and CO,’s improved 


large excess of Silica, of EXPANDING BY THE 4PPLICA- 
TION OF HEAT, and consequently becoming sounder 


and less liable to leak by use. Their cost is less than | 


that of the ordinary Clay Retorts. 
Young and Allen’s DINAS FIRE-BRICKS and 
CEMENT have been long used for the linings of fur- 
naces exposed to high temperatures, and are well known 
in the London and other Gas-works. They can be 
forwarded by rail to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and shipped by sea to all parts of the world, 
Prices on application as above. 


ANTED, by the Bedworth Gas- 
LIGHT and COKE COMPANY, a good Work- 
ing FOREMAN or MANAGER. He must be well 
acquainted with the Manufacture and Distribution of 
Gas, the Setting and Management of Retorts, the Lay- 


ing and Renewal of Street Mains, Services, Fixing | 
| three tiers of Lime Sieves 4 feet 6 inches diameter. 


Meters, and Interior Fittings. 

In addition to a fixed Salary, he will have the use of 
genes house and garden, gas, firing, rates, and taxes 
ree, 

Applications, post free, stating age, qualifications, 
reference as to character, &c., to be addressed to Mr. 
STALEY, BEDWORTH. 





TO GAS COMPANIES. 


J. W. GRAZEBROOK, 

75, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas 
Apparatus, would be obliged by those Companies 
having Apparatus to dispeve of, to send particulars. 
— Suusponies requiring Apparatus are solicited to 
apply. 

PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 
on Shortest Notice. 
STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS 
ConTRACTS TAKEN. 





| (JA8T- IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 


CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 


HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SuHortT Street, New Cut, Biackrriars, LONDON. 
The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the Langest main 


pipe. 

The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— 

“ The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, Jtine 10, 1846, 

**Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used | 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten-| 
sively for seven years past. 1t waz adopted to obviate | 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the | 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer | 
the purpose intended. 

**T have recommended its use in several provincial | 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and | 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in 
any respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 
required of it.—1 am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

‘*GEDDIE PEARSE. 

** Messrs. ambert and Son, Lambeth.” 


PADDON AND FORD, 
PATENT GAS METER & APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, 
Manufacturers of WeTand Dry GAs METERS, STATION 
METERS, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 

Gas Stoves, and LANTERNS, 

Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
in Gas Works supplied. 











GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from lls. 6d. to 13s. 6d. 
per inch diameter. 
BryaN DONKIN and Co., 
Engineers, near Grange Road, BERMONDSEY. 





PURIFIERS FOR SALE. 
NE Dry-Lime Wrought-Iron 


PURIFIER, with four tiers of Lime Sieves 8 
feet by 6 feet 2 inches, 
The above only used about 18 months. 
One Dry-Lime Wrought-Iron PURIFIER, with 
three tiers of Lime Sieves 5 feet 6 inches by 5 feet. 
One Dry-Lime Wrought-Iron PURIFIER, with 


One Wet Cast-Iron PURIFIER, 7 feet 6 inches 
diameter, by 2 feet 2 inches deep, with Wheels and 
Gearing, 9 Screw-Valves 5 inches gas way. 

The above will be disposed of at a reasonable price. 

For further particulars apply to the LouGHBOROUGH 
Gaslight Company. 





with ae and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging and 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 

LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 
LONDON. 
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William Parkinson. 


registration of the fluids passing through them. 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CoO., 
(Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Beg to announce that, in addition to the manufacture of GAS-METERS, they continue the manufacture 
of METERS for MEASURING WATER, SPIRITS, &c., commenced, under Patent in 1849, by the late Mr. 


These Meters are as simple and durable as the Gas-Meter, and as correct as that instrument in the 








ROBERT MACLAREN & CO,, 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
an improved Patent. General Ironfounders, Gas En- 

gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 


NOW READY, 
OL. V. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1856, price 21s., bound 
in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols. II., IIL, 
and IV. are still on sale. 
W. B. K1na, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 
ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
every description of Gas Apparatus. 
ALLIANCE IRON WorKS, 
CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


JOHN BENT, 
MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 
283, BELL Barn Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1830), 
Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- 
nies, Engineers, &c., to his WET GAS METER, 
made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 
mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly. 
IRTLEY IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 
Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
Office in London, Mr. E, M. PeERKINs, 78, Lombard 
Street. 


JAMES PINCHBECK, 
GA® METER MANUFACTURER, 
26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOINT-ROW, 
ISLINGTON, LONDON. 

Begs respectfully to announce to Gas Companies and 
Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical expe- 
| rience, he is enabled to supply a METER combining 
| correctness, durability, and economy. 

N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 








PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 


No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 


ILLIAM SMITH, by the 
improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjusting 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Level 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
eat desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 
quitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
|| by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the 
| | best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 
| 
| 
{| 














in the gas, 

Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide ana 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. 

Station Meters, Governors, &c.,made on the shortest 
notice. 





J ONES, Iron Merchant, 6, Bank- 
\we SIDE, has long been known to sell the 
following Castings at prices lower than any other house 
| | in London :—Socketand Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches 
| | and Tees, Syphons, Lamp-posts, Rain-water Pipes, &c.; 
|| also, Hot Water Pipes, Elbows, Tees, Cylindrical and 
| Saddle Boilers, and every Fitting for the same. Draw- 
ings and Prices of the above on application to J. JonEs, 
|| Iron Bridge Wharf, 6, BANKSIDE, near the Southwark 
| Iron Bridge. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| : " : . 
| WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 

| UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
| Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
| | Vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers. 


‘ 
BRYAN, M‘CRACKEN AND CO., 
3, INDIAN KiNG’S CovRT, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Contracts made for all kinds of Cast and Wrought Iron 
Gas and Water Apparatus, Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks, 
Coals, &c.—Prices, and Lists of Freights and Carriage 
sent on application. 


| 
| 




















By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 





Tee DOP : 
BOULTON, 
PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS, 
No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1, Coppice-row, 


Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 
to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 
Registers, Gas-éooking Stoves, and every description 
of Gas Apparatus, 

J. CLIFF’S 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &c. 











Orders for London and South of England to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. NewrTon, Agent for the District, Park 
House, Thornhill Road, IsLINGTON (N.). 

N.B.—A few Retorts of each size, and a large stock 
a a and Lumps, always on hand at the above 

arf, 





THE CHEAPEST MANUFACTORY 
IN THE TRADE FOR 


CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS 
IN GLASS, ORMOLU, & BRONZE. 
OUTSIDE SHOP LANTERNS, 
Lined with Patent Silvered Glass. 
Wrought Iron, Composition, and Tin Tube, 
WITH EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
GAS FITTINGS, 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
CHANDELIERS and FITTINGS 
made to Order on the Shortest Notice. 

JT MOONS, GLOBES, SAUCERS, & CHIMNEYS, 


| IN EVERY VARIETY, WHOLESALE AND FOR 


EXPORTATION. 
HODGE and ROBERTS, 
101, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
Pattern Books of Chandeliers, and also of all kinds 


of Gas Glasses, sent to any part of the Kingdom on 
application. 


GEORGE CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 





S. & E. RANSOME & CO., 
31, ESSEX STREET, Stranp, LONDON (W.C.), 
beg to call attention to their 
GAS HEATING & COOKING STOVES 
Price, from 18s, 6d. each, and upwards, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR 
MEAD’S PATENT DRY GAS-REGULATORS, 
GODDARD'S DUPLEX & ECONOMIC BURNERS, 
GAS BATHS, HEATING COILS, TORCHES, &c. 


Also, 
GWYNNE’S STEAM-PRESSURE GAUGES, 


and 
JOHNSTON’S PATENT ALARM WHISTLES, 
for preventing Explosions in Steam-Boilers, 
Drawings and Prices sent on application. 





NOTICE—INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT. 


RICKMER’S Patent Metallic Pack- 
ING for Steam-Engines, Pistons, Piston-Rod 
Stuffing-Boxes, Pumps, &c.—Notice is hereby given 
that a perpetual Injunction of the High Court of Chan- 
cery has been obtained by Messrs. OASTLER and 
PALMER, trading under the Firm of ALEX. ROSS 
and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, against Messrs. 
LITTLE and CHAMBERS, of Manchester, to restrain 
them from further infringing the above Patent; and 
that the above Packing can only be obtained of Messrs. 
ALEX. ROSS and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, 
Lonpon (the Proprietors of the Patent), or by th 
authorised Agents. 
MILL BANDS, HOSE PIPES, & FIRE BUCKETS 
a to order from the best-selected Oak-Bark Tanned 
ather. 
Prices Current to be had on application. 











FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 
AS EXPLOSIONS PREVENTED 


by using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured 


b 
4 JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 
whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted, 
Inventors and first manufacturers of Lap-welded Flues 
for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. 
John Russell and Co. are the Original Manufacturers» 
and at present the Holders, of the Patent for Tubes, 
WAREHOUSES, 
69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


GAS ENGINEERING OFFICES, 
104, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON (E.C.). 


GEORGE ANDERSON, 
GAS AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
begs to draw the attention of Gas Companies to his 
Patented Apparatus, which are now specified and ex- 
tensively used by Engineers, including his 
DIRECT-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER, 

which may be had, either combined with the Engine; 
combined with both Engine and Boiler, and Portable ; 
or separate, by itself. Also, his 


FOUR-WAY PURIFIER, CHANGING BY- 
PASS, & SHUT-OFF VALVE, 
one of which answers the purpose of THREE ordi- 
nary Valves, in connecting Purifiers, or in shutting 
off and passing a Station-Meter, or other apparatus. 


Also his 
RETORT SETTINGS, 


by which any number of Retorts, up to Twenty, can 
be heated by one Coke and one Tar Fire, reducing the 
fuel account in many instances to one-half of what it 
now is, and without the production of any smoke. 

Mr. Anderson has been extensively engaged for the 
last ten years in the Construction and Management of 
Gas-Works, and all his improvements have been 
brought into successful operation under his own eye 
previous to being submitted to the public. 

Circulars, giving references and every information, 
may be obtained on application as above. 


ALFRED PENNY, 
ENGINEER, 
WENLOCK IRON WORKS, 
WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Mr. Penny begs to inform Gas and Water Compa- 
nies that he undertakes the erection of new, or the 
alteration of existing, works; and that he may be con- 
sulted generally on all matters connected with gas and 
water supply. He is also prepared to supply best Cold- 
blast Retorts, Socket-Pipes, and Connections, Iron 
Borings, &c. &c., and all the necessary Castings used 
*,* Country orders executed with care and despatch, 
WALTER MABON, Engineer, 
MANCHESTER, 

anufacturer of 
GASHOLDERS,—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the manufacture of Gasholders, and other 
GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. has an extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 


n Gas and Water-Works. 
ARDWICK IRON WoRKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
M 
IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 











| Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 


and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings. 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from 2inches 
to 48 inches bore. 


WHITEHOUSE and C0., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron ompleyen. 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engi s, and the experience of 
the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom, 
Orders promptly executed. 


M SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
¢ Lantern Maker, 90}, Holborn Hill, begs to 
inform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 
tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 


EDWARD RUSSELL, 
ALMA TUBE WORKS, 
WALSALL, 
Manufacturer of Patent Welded Wrought-Iron Tube 
for Gas, Steam, and Water. Wrought and Cast Iron 
Fi of every description, Stocks, Taps, and Dies. 
Core Bars for Ironfounders. 


ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 


NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Di to Wholesale Purchasers. 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bromring, 3s. per Ounce. 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. 


APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, £3. 5s., 
INVENTED BY LEWIS THOMPSON, Esq., M.R.C.S. - 


REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra. 
STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &c. 


FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOHN SWARBRICEK, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION,, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &c. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. 
To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 
on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


PRICES MODERATE. 











AMES OAKES and CO., 


ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
; CITY ROAD, LONDON, 

Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 
best cold-blast Iron Reterts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp Columns 
of various patterns, &c. 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 
ate attention. 


F. & C. OSLER, 

44, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory— Broad-street, Birmingham, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 

ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 


(Made from “ ReGistzRED”’ DgsiGNs), with GLass BraNncugs, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-Rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLEeR to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clasc of articles—which, with a view to their 
3) general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices, Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 


THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY EsTIMATE 
ON THE LowEsT TERMS. 


FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, — 


CHARLES HORSLEY, Agent. 
C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- 
tilation of public buildings, &c. ; also civil engineering 
|| in general, 
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il JOSEPH CLIFF, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 


THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHED INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, of any in the 
Kingdom. From the peculiar composition used in working up the face of the material, they are rendered unusually smooth, close, and FREE FROM 
SURFACE CRACKS, thus, in a great measure, preventing leakage and the adhesion of carbon to their interior surface. 

To meet the yearly increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, 
the Premises have been re-erected and much enlarged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater 
regard to despatch than by any other House. 








THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 
For EXPORT from the Ports of HULL MIDDLESBRO’, 
HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY, of the same quality. 
NM. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4 Wharf, Eing’s Cross Goods’ Station. 


HULETT AND CO., 55 ann «6, HIGH HOLBORN, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 
Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas-Meter 


Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas-Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 
GAS FITTINGS. 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &c.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 


COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 
by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 























Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed, and enclosing two postage stamps. 
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